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Life Insurance vs. Bank Account 


When you buy life insurance you usually buy for protection, or to 
create an estate to take care of those you may leave behind. When 
you open a bank account you are starting to fulfil one of the necessities 
of life. Many times during your life you have no doubt wished you 
had that money in the bank in order that you might meet some cur- 
rent expense or enjoy some new luxury. 

As THRIFT MEANS PROSPERITY and PROSPERITY MEANS 
SUCCESS why not start an account today which will assist you to be 
successful? 

Let us remember that THRIFT is the password, the utterance 
of which is required from us before we can open the door to oppor- 
tunity which will otherwise be sealed. 

Money goes on interest the first and fifteenth of each month in 
our Savings Department. FOUR AND ONE-HALF PER CENT in- 
terest is the rate we have been paying. There is no limit to the amount 
which we can accept on deposit in this department. 


COSMOPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY 


60 DEVONSHIRE STREET o i BOSTON, MASS- 


My Furniture— 


and Regalia 
FLAGS 


and Regulation 


You should be proud of your 
furniture. You should be able 
to think of it with satisfaction 
as ‘‘My Furniture,’’ precisely 
as you mentally appreciate 
your other possesssions. The 
man or woman who can think 
of his or her furniture as ‘‘My 
Furniture’ has invariably taken 
pains in the selection of each 
separate piece. 


soonest 


Army Equipment 


Correct in Design 
Excellent in Material 
Moderate in Price 


Harding Uniform & 
Regalia Co. 


Richardson Furniture Co. 


20 Sudbury Street Boston 
22 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON 
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Wwe UZ 


No depositor in the First National Bank need 
fee] his account is too small to merit the per- 
sonal interest and attention of the officers of 
this bank. In the close, cordial relations ex- 
isting between this bank and its customers 


_e 
>. 
= 
z= 
may be found one of the reasons for its ZB 


consistent, steady growth. 


Capital Stock $7,500,000.00 || 7777 Atarrett Cools 
Surplus and Undivided Profits Me tf | to the, machinist. | It wes 
$20,593,553.46 || f/f]! iy“ com n't 


make it easier to do good 
work. 

Catalog No. 21 “E, , 
illustrating and describing 
2100 different kinds and sizes 
of tools sent free on request. 
THE L. S. STARRETT CO. 

The World’s Greatest 
Toolmakers 
Manufacturers of Hack Saws 


First National 


Bank of Boston |)” 
70 FEDERAL STREET Vag | 
Branch at Buenos Aires, A. R. 


tool itself that seems to 


nexcelled 
Athol, Mass. 


GO HIGHER IN BUSINESS 


Promotion follows preparation. Increase your usefulness in the position you hold 
or train yourself for a position better paid. You will slip back unless you keep 
climbing. 


ENROLL AT THE COLLEGE OF 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


OF 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


2200 Ambitious Young Menand Women are Taking Day and Evening Courses Here 


Many more will begin next Fall. Instead of working aimlessly and waiting for 
advancement these young men and women will study under the direction of successful 
business men who make clear and interesting the basic principles and elements of 
successful experience and who give unprejudiced criticism of classroomwork. Com- 
plete information on receipt of a postcard or telephone request. 


EVERETT W. LORD, Dean, 525 Boylston St. Back Bay 8810. Room M 
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J. EDWIN BLAISDELL 
Diamonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Engagement and Wedding Ringsin Platinum and Gold, Special or your own 
design made to order. Platinum and Diamond Brooches, Bar Pins, Ear 
Jewels, Scarf Pins and everything in the finest Gold and 


Platinum Jewelry made by the finest workmen. 
Let me give you an estimate. 


With GEO. E.SMITH COMPANY, Importers 


101 TREMONT STREET, Room 402 Telephone Main 4283 


Brethren are assured of competent, courteous and careful attention to their 
requirements. 


WANTED 


MASTER MASONS in every City and Town in Massachusetts, who are 
free from chronic troubles and under 55 years of age to become members 
of the UNITED MASONIC HEALTH AND ACCIDENT ASSOCIA- 
TION, 168 Bridge St., Springfield, Mass. As we confine our membership 
to Masons only, we have the very best men obtainable. For that reason 
We can issue a very liberal policy and higher rating than most other 
Health and Accident Companies give. 


The price of our policy is only $12 a year or $3 « quarter. 


Write for Particulars 


United Masonic Health & Accident Assn. Inc. 


Hon. Albert E. Taylor, President 
Nelson H. Davis, Secretary 


Home Office: 168 Bridge Street :-: Springfield, Mass. 
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Nature 


No expenditure 
of money and 
care can produce 
a better coffee. 
Its use is by no 
means restricted 
to formal occa- 
sions. Its body, 
Delicacy and 
Aroma add zest 
and savor to the 
family meals at 
any time, 

The Critical 
Hostese’ fayo- 


Is so different from others that it has 


a Fragrance as well as a 
own. Best grocers sell it. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, 


For the 
Protection 


of its Richness 
and Inimitable 
Flavor it is al- 
ways packed in 
L; 2;. 3 and, 5S- 
pound All-Tin 
Cans, whole, 
ground or pul- 
verized. Never 
in barrels or 
bags. 


Thrifty 
Housewives 
Figver all sts ‘“‘Our Best 


Alfred H. Moorhouse 
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CRAFTSMAN COMMENT 


Nineteen-nineteen-twenty 


The present season of Masonic activities doubtless will present many 
problems for settlement. Many radical suggestions are heard as to the 


i i i 2 need of this thing and that thing. Let every Mason give serious thought 
oe eres MAES and calm consideration to the matters brought before him, remembering 
= his duty as a Freemason and an equal partner with many thousands of 
others. Keep up your attendance at meetings, partake in the deliberations 
——PETTIBONE’S of the lodge, and render sound judgment on the matters before you. We 
We Invite You to Open a do not fear the result. 
HOME OF 


MASONIC REGALIA 


For 50 years Petti- 
bone has been making 
its world-renowned Ma- 
sonic Regalia. Its K. T. 
Uniforms and Swords 
are in a class of their 
own; are used through- 


Savings Account 


with the 


PRUDENTIAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


Refreshment to Labor Again 


President Wilson outlining the serious conditions which now confront 
the nation, said: 

“We are face to face with a situation which is more likely to affect 
the happiness and prosperity, and even the life, of our people than the 
war itself. We have now got to do nothing less than bring our industries 
and our labor of every kind back to a normal basis after the greatest up- 
heaval known to history, and the winter just ahead of us may bring 


83 Summer St., Cor. of Kingston St., 
BOSTON 


out the country, and 
are unsurpassed jn 
high class of material, 
fine workmanship, last- 
ing qualities. 

Catalogs for any 
branch of Masonry will 
gladly be sent at your 
request. 


THE PETTIBONE | san. 
BROS. MEG. CO. | 2%" 


626-632 Main St. MASONIC 
CINCINNATI, OHIO REGALIA 


suffering infinitely greater than the war brought upon us if we blunder or 
fail in the process. An admirable spirit of self-sacrifice, of patriotic de- 
votion and of community action guided and inspired us while the fighting 
was on. We shall need all these now and need them in a heightened 
degree, if we are to accomplish the first task of peace. They are more 
difficult than the tasks of war—more complex, less easily understood and 
require more intelligence, patience and sobriety. We mobilized our man- 
power for the fighting; let us now mobilize our brain power and our 
consciences for the reconstruction. If we fail it will mean national dis- 
aster. The primary first step is to increase production and facilitate 
transportation so as to make up for the destruction wrought by the war, 
the terrible scarcities it created and so as soon as possible to relieve our 
people of the cruel burden of high prices.” 


Last Dividends to Depositors 


a 4, Y 


Interest begins monthly. All transac- 
tions can be safely completed by mail. 
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“Only by keeping the cost of production on its present level by in- 
creasing production and by rigid economy and saving on the part of the 
people can we hope for large decreases in the burdensome cost of living 
which now weighs us down.” 


Right and Justice 


During the recent disturbances in Boston, resulting from the aban- 
donment of their duty by a large number of the paid defenders of the 
peace, the Masonic fraternity demonstrated its attitude toward the higher 
duty of citizenship by furnishing numerous volunteers from its member- 
ship to serve as special officers, thereby assisting to strengthen the 
hands of the Governor of Massachusetts and the police commissioner of 
the City of Boston in their splendid efforts to suppress riot and disorder, 
and secure for the citizens of the community assurance of safety and 
protection. Thus it is always. Whenever a high duty presents itself, 
and the best interests of all are jeopardized there is evidenced a desire 
and willingness to do everything possible to sustain right and justice. We 
do not mention this matter for the purpose of lauding Freemasonry. Free- 
eee needs no defense: but it is well for our whole citizenship to realize 
a behind every great movement in these serious times is a great body 
a men who, with sound ideas and steadfast determination, are as a tower 

Strength to withstand the attacks of irresponsibles against the funda- 
mentals of our democratic institutions. 


Think 


Masta M8 speech to the Deputies on Sept. 10th, Most Worshipful Grand 

“Th oe Martin Abbott, of Massachusetts, among other things, said: 
love to ae undamental principles of Freemasonry are: obedience to God, 
Aimetigants* and liberty under law. These are also the fundamentals of 
sight of at _They are in danger. Many of our fellow-citizens are losing 
nite losin e Divine government; many are swayed by selfish motives and 
ena Soe of the great fact that it is the duty of a citizen to live 
of libert or the public good; many are being swept away by false notions 
straint a Fares to believe that liberty consists in the absence of re- 
eyes repar dies the doing by every man of what seems good in his own 
ofthe ‘es - of the laws of the land, and sometimes even regardless 
invaded fis oe It is not intimated that these false views have 
reminded - ody, but their danger is great and the Brethren ought to be 
vote. tive ae and of the necessity that in word, as well as in deed and 
Ameges: S ears cand elways for the true principles of Masonry and 
those wh ences nne as egainst the efforts and insidious propaganda of 
Masonic old other opinions. This cannot be stated too strongly. 
fran ae a no more important duty in the time immediately before us 
rtiaiel stand unflinchingly and make their influence felt effectively for 

e right in this regard.” 


hese words are those of a sound thinker. Give heed, my brothers.—Ed. 
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ON THE TRAIL. OF THE DOUGH BOY 


Written for the New England Craftsman 


By FREDERICK W. HAMILTON 33° 
Grand Secretary of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts 


About noon on July 15 last, just a year after the beginning of the 
last great German drive, a party of six, consisting of Judge J. S. Farmer, 
Grand Master of New York; Robert J. Kenworthy, Grand Secretary of 
New York; two officials of the Y. M. C. A.; a Y. M. C. A. chauffeur and 
myself started from Paris in a United States Army automobile to go over 
the battlefields where the greater part of the work of the American army 
was done. The morning had been rainy and the afternoon was slowly 
clearing with showers. The condition of the roads helped us to imagine 
what they might have been if we had been preceded by a few batteries 
of artillery and a wagon train or two. | 

We rode out from Paris by the Rue Lafayette, the main line of com- 
munication with the sectoz where the American troops did their first hard 
fighting. A ride of barely an hour brought us to Meaux. This little 
village was the nearest point to Paris ever reached by Germans. They 
took Meaux just before the first battle of the Marne in 1914, but were 
thrown. out of it by a French counter attack before they were able to 
consolidate their position. 

A village in this part of France is entirely different from anything 
to which we are accustomed in this country. All the houses are stone. A 
small village consists of one straight paved street with a continuous line 
of stone walls on either side. These may be the front walls of the houses 
or they may be the walls of court yards, but in either case they present a 
solid, continuous line. The houses being of stone, the backs of the houses 
or the backs of the court yards present similar lines on the side away 
from the street. As the village grows, side streets branch out from the 
central one and other streets are built parallel to the main one. If the 
village is large enough there may be a square, around which will be found 
the church; town house. and perhaps an Inn. In any case, whether the 
village is large or small, there is a compact mags of stone Hotises: 

This explains the importance which we find attached to villages as 
military points. In all the history which deals with this part of France 
each village is a ready-made fortification and until the days of high ex- 
plosives was a very effective one. The farms, which are small and very 
nighly cultivated, lie outside the villages and the farmers go out to the 
fields to do their work. Naturally the villages are near together and 
small as they accommodate only so many people as can easily go out in 
the morning to their fields and return at night after the day’s work. 

Meaux shows very few signs of war, but they began to appear in the 
next village, whose name may be remembered, La Ferté. From this point 
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it was only a short ride to Belleau and the famous Belleau Wood, rechris- 
tened by the French Le Bois Des Marins, the Marines’ Wood. This, it is 
to be remembered, was the scene of the heroic fight of the marines, who 
first took it and then held it against the fierce counter attacks of the Ger- 
mans. — It is a very rough bit of wood, now torn and scarred by’ shell 
fire, clinging to the sides and summit of a rocky spur of hill. To take 
such a position against artillery, rifles, and machine guns would seem to 
be almost impossible and to hold it against a heavy artillery fire, filling 
the woods with shrapnel, splinters of wood, and fragments of stone would 
appear to be equally difficult, as the rocky nature of the soil forbids much 
digging in. One does not wonder at the long rows of white crosses, each 
with its carefully stenciled inscription, which fill the American cemetery 
just at the end of the wood. 

Across a wide stretch of open ground dropping away from the wood 
na ae on the other side are the hills which mark the German posi- 
a Si gain and again the German infantry attempted to cross this 
ae pone to retake the wood. Then the marines took full revenge, and 

dea under the white crosses were far outnumbered by the enemy who 
fell in these attempts. 
is ae of well fed and very lazy German prisoners, each group under 
the rote We a French soldier, were at work clearing up the debris in 
ee e village of Belleat: and in the surrounding fields. I think if they 

nue to work as hard as they were working when I saw them, they 


will finish the job about 1925 unless sooner sent home, in which case | 


Sua ae have to finish it for them. The occasional bang of a dud 
of BeAr: by the working parties was acutely reminiscent of the days 

From Belleau we ‘ 
f : : passed on through Chateau-Thierry, another name 
ele tee the story of the American army, and took the road to Soissons. 
ne done we drove aside for a mile or two to see the emplacement of the 
It will b gerous of the Big Berthas set up for the bombardment of Paris. 
Paris a remembered that the gun or guns which actually bombarded 
ee siced te the frightful slaughter in the Church of Saint-Gervais 
fifty miles ae Se miles from Paris; this one was only about 

aris, bu a 

Germans hada chance ic pia tice the position was taken before the 
diedring tthe oe of standard gauge ran from the railway line to a little 
waeiks ik e woods. In the centre of this clearing was the gun emplace- 
foanaauen oan of a concrete foundation, hollow at the top, like the 
was set a oie = ordinary turn-table in a railroad yard. In this hollow 
ball bearin reular steel platform twenty-five feet in diameter mounted on 
teen tehea a ball being a perfect, highly finished steel sphere eigh- 
alatform-in mn iameter. This bearing made it possible to turn the gun 
Winded a aad direction with the greatest ease so that the gun com- 
aaa eau sip circle of fire. The gun and its carriage had been taken 
places ones ae See was intact save for minor injuries in two or three 
damage which be eee struck by shells. One shudders to think of the 
iio: anton: ight have been inflicted on Paris had this gun ever got 

At Soissons we had our first sight of a bombarded city. We had 
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passed through several villages which had been reduced to mere masses 
of broken stone by shell fire- Now we saw the effect of bombardment on 
the city of Soissons, which was a city of something over 12,000 inhabi- 
tants, compactly built of stone houses like all the towns, large and small 
in this part of France. The city had been more or less under fire for the 
entire period of the war and presented a spectacle of desolation which it 
is difficult either to describe or to imagine. Every house and building ap- 
peared to be more or less in ruins. The streets had been sufficiently 
cleared to permit traffic by packing up the fragments of broken stone 
along the side walks in great piles, as one sees the snow piled up in a 
New England town after a heavy snow storm. In spite of all this desola- 
tion, the people were coming back and life was being resumed amid the 
ruins. Broken roofs were being repaired so that at least a part of the 
house would be habitable, and in some cases rough board shelters had 
been built against the broken walls so as to keep out the weather at least 
until winter. : 

Our chauffeur had been over the road before and had assured us that 
we could get a good dinner. at Soissons. It did not look much like it, but 
he drove up with the greatest confidence to the broken front of a building 
which still showed a battered sign with a red cross on it. It was the 
Croix d’Or, the Golden Cross, and evidently in its better days had been 
a very good hotel. The front of it had been patched up and was fairly 
presentable. The rear had been completely wrecked by shell fire. A 
bright young French woman, who ran the place, assured us in very good 
English that we could have a dinner. She informed us, by the way, that 
when the Germans took Soissons in 1914 she had fied to London and re- 
mained there during the greater part of the war, during which time she 
had learned English. She said that when she came back she found that 
all the Germans had left in the hotel was one spoon. In due time the dinner 
was forthcoming and a very excellent dinner it was. When we came to 
the coffee the pretty girl, who was waiting on the table, brought a little 
dish with a dozen saccharin pellets on it. We had already learned by 
sad experience that sugar was still scarce in France and we had not 
learned to accept saccharin as a satisfactory substitute. One of the party 
looking at her in a disappointed way said, ““Navez vous pas du sucre?” 
She looked at him in pitying surprise and said with a good deal of em- 
phasis, “Non: pas du sucre,” then, with a bright smile she said 
“Attendez, attendez ” and rushed out of the room. In a moment she on 
turned with a little tin can containing the greater part of a pound of 
granulated sugar and set it on the table with the brightest and most beam- 
ing of smiles, saying triumphantly, “Americain.” I suspect it was her 
own private hoard, but I think she lost nothing by her generosity, for 
her fee was a good one. s 

From Soissons we drove out in the long twilight through Coury, a 
mere mass of shell-shattered fragments, to one of the most fiercely con- 
tested of all the battle grounds, the famous Chemin des Dames, the Ladies’ 
Road, a bitterly ironical name for such a place of slaughter. The road 
itself is a paved highway running for miles nearly north and south and 
since the fighting ended has been repaired by the American engineers, as 
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it is an important artery of communication. Originally it was a pleasant 
place, taking its name from the excellence-of the road way, the shade 
trees by which it was bordered, and the beautiful country through which 
it ran. It runs over a wide plateau and is of gréat military importance, 
not only aS a means of communication, but because of its commanding 
ave _ For five years the tide of war swept back and forth until the 
ply ToS shattered stumps and the fields torn by shell fire almost 
ee Adee We stopped our car and walked about for some time 
pak - e = by the side of the road, fields that were criss-crossed in 
si ion by trenches, some deep and regularly laid out with elabo- 
dea ark = some mere fox holes, where either French or Germans had 
pres ie old an advance of a few feet. I did not see anywhere a piece 
pr el ground as big as the top of the desk on which these lines are 
en. : 

The litter of war had been mostly cleaned up, but here and there were 
eee revs hand grenades, and empty cartridge cases. Our chauf- 
ead a i fen there before, Jed us five or six hundred feet from the 
Tehedbaky Hike us in a trench a still unburied body of a German soldier. 
parties aan ae ina dugout, where it had been overlooked by the burial 
ee ae : erie out into the trench. What winter storms and sum- 
form, eft of it still lay clothed in the rags of its field gray uni- 

I think nothing on th i j 
th : e whole tour impressed me quite as much as 
fee Deo the shct-torn fields laying for miles along the Chemin 

jhe . saw them under the sunset light of that showery evening. 
colored by he not only desolate but sinister. The soil, more or less 
throush oe ie of a dark chocolate red as if colored through and 
Nature: bay e torrents of human blood which had been shed there, and 
wild flowers ie always, had covered the whole region with masses of 
bered, of he fee white, some blue, some red, the colors, be it remem- 
did not seem Aste of France and America. But somehow these flowers 
aa T looked at ity iful, but appeared rather to add horror to the scene, for 
huge splashes prising: masses of poppies, I could think of nothing but 
Raman bene ae resh blood. The dead German in his trench and the 
the cartridge © g at the bottom of the shell hole, out of which I picked 
a ase which is now resting on my desk, seemed an appropri- 
We of the whole scene. neers 
e 
Fismes. Ae ape to turn our car and take the road through Braine, 
assured that we Ss bs ere we were to pass the night. Again we had been 
reinted. Tt was e d get good accommodations and we were not disap- 
found: Tewoee - bt ten o’clock when we drove up to the hotel. We 
{hee Cana * at there was some one in the office and were informed 
bit candles ae oe There was neither gas nor electric lights, 
in whieh any cae luced and we were taken to our quarters. The room 
wd VeEy eae Peeaee of the Y. M. C. A. and myself were placed had 
Ae el tps bie se Lae in it and was scrupulously clean. Sufficient furni- 
BLES ce ets e ie been gathered from somewhere and we passed a 
ae ieaca = night. At some time during the siege, a German shell 
ploded in the room and immediately over my bed was a big hole, 
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roughly mended with tarred roofing paper, through which the unwel- 
come visitor had entered. Walls and ceilings from about the height of 
my shoulder were scarred and torn by the fragments of the shell. The 
two closet doors had been blown in and not replaced and the window had 
been blown out and roughly mended by fastening oiled paper over what 
was left of the frame. As it was summer weather, however, we opened 
the window wide and slept soundly amid these, to us, unaccustomed sur- 
roundings. ' 

The next morning after a very good breakfast,—it was a surprise 
how good the meals were throughout this devastated region—we went 
out to see the city, turning first to the Cathedral, beautiful still even in 
its melancholy ruin. The greater part of the walls are still standing, but 
sadly marred. The beautiful ancient glass has gone beyond repair. The 
wonderful sculptures wrought in such profusion by the patient hands of 
the old craftsman are broken and scarred. The roof is mostly gone and 
great holes yawn in the battered walls. I do not know whether it will or 
can be restored. I fear that the attempt at restoration by modern crafts- 
man using modern methods would be incongruous and unsuccessful. 
Perhaps it would be better to let the ruins stand as a memorial of the piety 
of the ages we call “dark” and the barbarism of the age we call “civilized.” 

There is a controversy which perhaps will never be settled as to 
whether the Germans did or did not attempt to destroy the cathedral. | 
The claim is made that the cathedral was not fired at but that the damage 
was done by wild shots. If that is true, the German markmanship was 
much worse than it appears to have been ordinarily. My own guess is 
that the Germans did not attempt to destroy the cathedral. It is quite 
evident that if they had concentrated their fire upon it, in their attempt 
te destroy it, the destruction would have been complete. I think, how- 
ever, that they did fire at it from time to time with the purpose of making 
it unsafe as an observation post or for hospital use. 

Rheims is a city of something more than 100,000 inhabitants. I was 
told that there was one house in the city which was not struck by a Ger- 
man shell. I did not see it. Whatever I did see was comparable only to 
what one might have seen in ‘the burned district after the San Francisco, 
Baltimore, or Chicago fires. And yet they told us that the city would 
be rebuilt and I think that the people generally expect that the cathedral 
will be restored. Nothing, I think, not even the wonderful constancy of 
the French army, is more eloquent of the indomitable spirit of the French 
people than the way in which they are already beginning the stupendous 
task of rebuilding their ruined homes and cities. Just now, one every- 
where sees German prisoners engaged in the preliminary work of clear- 
ing up. I suppose prisoners of war can hardly be expected to work any 
harder than necessary in the service of their captors, but I did not see a 
German who in my judgment was earning his food. Many times I wished 
that in the place of the good natured poilu who mounted guard I could 

have put one of the veteran section bosses whom I knew in my old rail- 
yoad days. I think that any one of a score of them whom I can remember 
would have made Fritz jump as he had not jumped since he passed from 
the control of the first sergeant of his company. 
(To be Continued) 
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WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


Extracts from an address by Illustrious John Lloyd Thomas, 33° 


at Watertown, N. Y., August 1, 1919. 


aie And now are we not called upon to give a thought to those deeper 
more vital concerns, for which, after all, what we do here is in the 
way merely of preparedness. 

ee aie Rite and of Freemasonry in general, as well as of 
ea i of Deliberation, the query is pertinent, ‘““‘What are we here 
anil ae he no respect for the flippant boast that “‘“A Mason is a Mason 
iighie dn egree Mason is all the Mason there is.”’ Nor do I esteem 
déevecs LNs an who presumes on that fatuous claim to sneer at “higher 
aid emptine e pay excuse for such a statement is in the shallowness 
Sine aiieee 9 some high degree Masons,” who themselves display the 
prciahie th ‘aie and ignorance as is shown by such men. It is re- 
Boden: Sadr are es such “unprofitable servants” in all 
“Freemasonry” ri y, an is is due to a radical misconception of what 
Hats There are in the Bible two verses phrased much alike, but implying 


rl * ope “cc ° 
rite 7 ae conditions. He wist not that strength had departed 


after he had 
through his 
pleasures of 
from him. 


Th “ ” : 
as e other verse reads, “He wist not that his face shone before them.” 


is s : 
with oo of Moses when he had been up in the Mount in communion 


There ar i 
e two Ww . i 
Club: views of Masonry. Some men consider Masonry as a 


ia the te of mutually selected men whose sole object 
af tutintion ates a such fellowship and to whom the ritualism and secrecy 
fannie ae ae onies afford only the passing interest and casual enter- 

€ moment. To such people, the “higher degrees” are of 


consequence : 
at only on the theory of an exclusive body and the empty vanity 


This refers to Samson in his bereft and despairing condition 
dallied in the lap of Delilah and been shorn of his strength 
own error and the treachery of his companions. In the 
idle hours and gay companionship, his strength had gone 


Th 
the eee ek a are responsible for the constant complaint of 
reatiy fitane tee : - reemasons at communications. None are more 
but Miey do se be to contribute money to various Masonic objects, 
{eMaasien wi ston aap zest and simply because it is the easiest per- 
poesia as Be 6 Sa Mate considered a Masonic obligation. Such Masons 
eir Masonry, unless it is the cheap distinction of Ma- 


sonic adornment and i ; te ° 
ie tect ee eee title. They “wist not, but their strength 
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The other view of Freemasonry is that it is a School; a school of 
practical ethics, an organization for the cultivation of social morals; with 
a curriculum as progressive as the needs of civilization, as coherent as 
the events through which society passes from goal to goal in its journey 
toward world brotherhood. 

And if the “higher degrees” are not lessons in which the general 
rules of reading, writing and arithmetic—as taught in the Ancient Craft 
—are expanded into the knowledge and application of the principles of 
geometry, astronomy and the higher arts and sciences, as they should be 
taught in the higher schools, then the Scottish Rite is not performing the 
functions it was intended to perform, and there is some fault with us who 
are not fulfilling our obligations to our members. 

In Freemasonry as a school, the Entered Apprentice may claim 
equally with the Master Mason or the 33d Degree Mason he is a “Mason” ; 
that is, a “Scholar,” but he would be foolish indeed to rank himself with 
the student in the university, although that student too is only a scholar. 
The child in kindergarten is a scholar just as is the post-graduate student 
in the university. Not every Mason, unfortunately, is a scholar, and cer- 
tainly it cannot be said that every Scottish Rite Mason of the 32d, or even 
33d Degree, is a real student, but the blame rests with the individual, not 
with the “School.” 

The Mason who really studies Masonry as in a school of practical 
ethics, he may “wist not” but his face will shine with the illumination 
which gleams from the East and gives more and more “Light in 
Masonry.” 

From all this it follows that we should judge the man who seeks 
admission within our doors. If he is merely a “Club” Mason, with no 
higher idea than to “belong,” and that the Scottish Rite is simply a door 
to some “Playground of Masonry,” bar the door to him. He can do no 
good for us and he can get no good from us. Let the Scottish Rite be 
indeed the People’s University, teaching by precept and example the high 
ethics of progressive civilization and of human brotherhood. Then our 
Scottish Rite brethren will nowhere set up race or creed bars to the 
aspiring Masonic student and will not hamper Scottish Rite progress by 
contracts, written or implied, with other Masonic branches to bar the 
earnest and honest searcher after Masonic light. 

It is becoming trite to speak of the new duties imposed upon America 
and Americans through the aftermath of war. Every age, every year in- 
deed, in this rapid paced era, brings duty to us in new aspects. To any 
man who looks out and not in, the consciousness of present duty comes 
without external suggestion. As Scottish Rite Masons, however, let me 
mention some duties which it seems to me are pressing upon us as an 
organization of earnest and cultured Masons: 

1. Our duty to the man returning from military to civilian labor. 
These men in most cases voluntarily severed themselves from the avoca- 
tions to which they had reason to suppose they had committed their lives. 
They were swung out from the orbits of ordinary activity into new and 
wider circles of thought and of action. These men will never be what 
they once were, and the world will be the better or the worse for that 
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fact. ; Consciously, or unconsciously, these men will contro ini 
of this nation and, to a great extent, of the world Sunes nie pares 
eae onitivey Evil men will seek to bend them to their evil purposes. 
nae eee i sab alike will seek to guide their activities and give direc- 
iat ros o their muuences, The Scottish Rite must seek to hold 
Haaren rue to the high ideals of self-sacrifice and patriotism which 
Fae ee re in the begmning. To such as are Masons of any degree, 
ns a . ite should particularly extend a welcoming hand and seek 
it ark aes philosopher and friend,” in the progress toward the 
aad a ra) ples which should illumine all their future labor in the 
vaca Poa as are not Masons, the Scottish Rite of Freemasonry 
fel ere as a model of high and courtly action, of noble and princely 
ne eet sea irene and American endeavor, bent on bringing men 
eee ed iy the peace and happiness of brotherhood, in which the 
at eer ould be the concern of all, and in which the greatest good 
Othe o evn for the longest time shall be the definite goal. 
She geen 0 Rite Freemason must “be loyal to the government 
Fisemaconny: an obedient to the laws thereof.” The Scottish Rite of 
indie oe. as an institution, should stand squarely and steadfastly for 
RCN ae: Macht pth and obedience to Law. I am speaking definitely 
ean leva rd rn ata time when the basic principles on which all Ameri- 
by the sean. e Constitution of the United States—has been amended 
which there . of all but three states of the Union, in a matter bn 
oan Teg Gna ils divergence of opinion and upon which each individual 
Tae aot malig at the training and habits of a lifetime are being affected. 
referred to ‘cage to take any position as to the merits of the matter 
oblissted rs ne ect Scottish Rite Freemason, I am, and so are you 
he loyal 45 hee a e laws of the Government under which I live, and to 
loyal and unteitheut os and, as a Scottish Rite Mason, I denounce as dis- 
his opinion, who Be any man, whatever be his origin, and whatever be 
tional deceleration: Pha or deed, casts disparagement upon the constitu- 
end ematnics on of the American people. Such disloyalty is closely akin 
acauiescence of h eae Same source as the grudging and uncertain 
sort of the lands Ay enated foreign citizens, whose ideals were of the low 
ighoratee ants sea which they came, whose opinions were born of the 
and: whose selfen sess the governments they abandoned for a better, 
aaa depraved fabiie ce a. oe oo in pandering to the vicious 
e c . . . i 
stalled hae ae ae in almost every Valley of New York State had fore- 
of disdoproval 1. nd and had placed intoxicating beverages under the ban 
beverages at ne a extent, at least, of refraining from supplying such 
Deliberation: of 41 eri tables. I feel very sure that the Council of 
emphatically: the e eas Rite in the State of New York will declare 
pon Aimeriean a ra es American law stands as it does today, based 
pit Geely caseccl a ao principles, practical obedience to that law 
unequivocally pledged. at law by example, as well as by word, shall be 
. American Freemasonry is awakeni 
ane I ning to the n i i 
of Masonic energy in works of wariewide henehecae i eases 
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1917, our own Grand Lodge met in special communication in quick percep- 
tion of an urgent need for Masonic service. A month later Ill. Thomas 
Penny, 33°, then Grand Master, sent forth to American grand lodges an 
appeal for conference and co-operation. Not till May, 1918, was that call 
effective and then only in a meeting attended by representatives of few 
grand lodges and which, because of doubts, divisions and lack of authority 
seemed to have ended in futility. But the program presented by Til. 
Townsend Scudder, 33°, Past Grand Master of our grand lodge, and set 
forth with an utter abnegation of local or personal precedence could not 
be ignored. New York’s disregard of exclusive prestige and the insistence 
upon American Masonic responsibility could not fail to impress. Besides, 
New York set about work with no thought of local pride, simply spoke and 
acted for American Masonry. The political and sectarian intrigue which 
prevented prompt work will be remembered. 

But interest had been awakened, and in Ill. George L. Schoonover, 
33°, Grand Master of Iowa, there was the grit, grace and gumption of the 
wide-awake West—alert, and perhaps reckless of tradition and irreverent 
of landmarks—which, in alliance with the steady, slow, sagacious persist- 
ence of Townsend Scudder, form an irresistible combination. The Cedar 
Rapids Conference was held in November, 1918, and the American Masonic 
Service Association was tentatively formed which now, by the acquiescent 
action of more than twenty Grand Lodges, is fully organized for service. 

I believe it providential that a conference called in the stress of war 
did not meet until after the armistice was signed, and that plans formu- 
lated with a view to war needs had to be recast on the broader and more 
permanent basis of peace conditions. The result was a constructive pro- 
gram of Masonic Service as broad as humanity, as enduring as time and 
as progressive as civilization. And a program which appeals like a Call 
in the Night to Masons of every allegiance, of every obedience. No divi- 
sion of the Masonic Army is exempt from this “American Masonic Serv- 
ice.” No organic branch of Freemasonry can be deemed beyond the pale 
of the American Masonic Service Association. The machinery and per- 
sonnel, the resources and the counsel of State and National Royal Arch, 
Cryptic, Templar and Scottish Rite Freemasonry should all enter into 
this American Masonic Service. And when the rallying call for all Ameri- 
can Masonry to unite in Service is sounded I am sure the Scottish Rite 
Masonry of New York State will promptly answer “Ready!” 

After listening to the admirable address of the Deputy for New 
York State, reproduced above, the following resolutions were adopted by 
the Council of Deliberation then in session at Watertown: 

RESOLVED: That the Council of Deliberation of New York State earnestly 
approves the statement of the Deputy that Freemasonry is a School of Applied 
Ethics and that the Scottish Rite bodies in the presentation of its instructive and im- 


pressive rituals and in the consistent conduct of its members should actively exemplify 
to all Freemasonry and to the community in general the exalted duties and obligations 
of good citizenship and brotherhood. 

RESOLVED: That among those obligations we rate as of prime importance the 
Patriotism and Obedience to the Laws of our Government so strongly inculeated in 
the teaching of the Scottish Rite and in so far as Scottish Rite bodies are concerned we 
recommend that the use or service of beverages forbidden by such laws be prohibited. 

RESOLVED: That we recognize also as incumbent with our Patriotism the 
urgent duty of ministering in the highest sense to those both within and without our 
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fraternity who are returning from the dangers and deprivations of war to the 
peaceful and productive activities of peace; that to the dead we pay the homage 
of grateful hearts in ministering to those who mourn their martyrdom; that to the 
disabled we render the effective sympathy of helpful deeds; that to all we exemplify 
fraternity in its practical form, by helping them to help themselves and by the 
conerete example of useful citizenship and the co-operation of loyal brotherhood to 


confirm and insure permanently to our Nation and the World the blessings they won 
by sacrifice in war. 


5 RESOLVED: That we earnestly endorse and approve the statement of the 

eputy with reference to the “American Masonic Service Association.” Nation-wide 
ay united service is the Watchword of the hour. We are proud of the position taken 
y our grand lodge from the inception of this movement which now has the united 
stp pare of so many grand lodges. We believe that this work calls for the union of 
: state and national organizations of Freemasonry and that such union would go 
ar to dissipate the very general dread that this may be a movement in the direction 
e a * erican grand lodge. What is needed is not an All-American grand lodge but 
a : iS merican Masonic service. To that end the Council of Deliberation of New 
ork State will gladly contribute and devote unified co-operation. 


From the Proceedings of the Council of Deliberation. 


CHARLES W. FOLKS, 32°, Secretary. 
141 East 25th Street, New York City. y 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Gibraltar is the oldest Masonic District under the English constitution. 


tion cee of all Scottish Freemasonry in India has jurisdic- 


In the Masonie district of Madras, India, there are 31 Craft lodges, 15 


S sae Chapters, 1 Preceptory of Knights Templar and 2 Chapters of the 
ottish Rite, all under English registry. 


‘ The British Masonic Lodge in Baghdad, no doubt on account of the 
As -usal of the British Freemasons to recognize the highly political Grand 

rient of Turkey, was seized and converted into a lock hospital for Turkish 
Prostitutes, and was left in a state beggaring description. 


ae District Grand Lodge of the Transvaal has for some time had in 
contemplation the erection of a suitable Temple and Offices in Johannes- 


burg, the project being delayed on account of the war. Competitive de- 
Signs are now being called for. 


Bro. H. E. Senor Don Guillermo Andreve was received in audience at 
Buckingham Palace by H. M. the King on the 12th ult., and presented his 
letter of credence as Minister Resident from the Republic of Panama. 
Senor Andreve is Past Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Panama, and 
is Sovereign Grand Commander of the Panama Supreme Council. 
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AT THE RIGHT HAND OF POWER 
By Rev. George A. Barrow, Ph. D. 


II Timothy 1:7. “For God gave us not a spirit of fearfulness, but of 
power and love and discipline.” : 


In the early ages of the world fear reigned supreme. Before the dawn 
of history, before ever man appeared on the earth, the one law the Jungle 
knew was fear. The cowering timid beast of the forest might for a while 
roam freely the wooded fastness, but soon some strange sound, some 
unfamiliar turn of bush or branch, would strike fear, and the animal flee 
in panic or crouch paralysed with fear. Never for one moment could he 
feel free from danger. ; ; 

This fear man inherited. Dwelling at first in the midst of the forest 
or jungle, he was little above the brute creation. What they feared, he 
feared. The breeze in the tree tops might be some new peril, hence he 
feared,—and worshipped. Each new thing might bring danger, therefor 
he dreaded innovation, as the Chinese have for generations. Yet to all 
these occasions for fear, he added yet another. When the danger came, 
and some member of the tribe was stricken, a dread change passed over 
him. The same to all appearance, he neither moved nor spoke. He was 
cold to the touch. Man could realize as the beast could not, that here 
was the greatest dread of all. Wherever the savage might wish to go, 
the fear of death stared him in the face. Each step beyond the confines 
of his village awoke this dread, and each step onward in life brought new 
chances of death. Like the cowering animal, the ordinary functions of 
life were many times paralysed by the fear of death. The death that 
might come when least looked for, hung like a pall over life. 

This fear of death colors all the glories of classic Greece and Rome. 
When man looks upon death in numbing fear, he must either meet it 
boldly, as a brave man should, or he may seek to turn his back upon it, 
and pretend it was not there. The ancient Egyptians brought the empty 
grinning skull to every teast, that men might see and heed. Likewise 
the Stoics of ancient Rome faced death boldly, and sought to pass from 
life as true men should. 

The Epicurean sought, as many have in all ages, to hide from the 
terror. Death was a fact, so let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we may 
die. Cast out fear by making so much of life that we have no time to 
think, least of all to think of death. Yet the Epicurean failed. In his 
revelry death claimed a part. Weakened by debauchery that ancient 
civilization went to its fall in despair. The old religions gave no hope. The 
noblest and greatest among the dead was less happy than the most mis- 
erable among the living. The pale shades thronged the banks of the river 
they might not cross, to gain one bit of tidings from the land of the living. 
New religions sought to give strength, and to these the throngs turned. 
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But always they were the husks of the old fear but differently dressed. 
Till the coming of Christianity, fear ruled the world. 

Today we have a new world opening before us. The Christian civiliza- 
tion which we vaunt, and for which millions have died these last few 
years, has new strength given to it. It overcame the ancient religions of 
fear, and gave the world new life. Today that life is pulsing stronger 
than for many years. Today as in the past, there are two ways open to 
man. He may fear, and that fear will paralyse every forward step. He 
may put aside fear, and take each forward step as a grave man and true. 
In the past those teachings which are enshrined in Masonry may play a 
large part in the days to come. It may if it will. Great power has been 
ours in the past. If we would exercise that power for the future we must 
know and realize what power it is that we possess. 

The world did not become Christian in a moment. Even now we do 
not live in all our acts as become Christians. Much of the religion of the 
Old Testament remains embodied in Christianity. That religion, along 
with much that is noble, has still clinging about it some of the earth stain 
from the savage peoples who founded the Hebrew tribal confederation. 
Many of the psalms breath a spirit of vengeance which does not befit fol- 
lowers of the loving Nazarene. So too is fear written large in many an 
Old Testament phrase. In the beginning and for the first centuries of 
Christianity this remnant of savage religion played little part. But with 
the conversion of the Teutonic Tribes who overran the Roman Empire a 
new era began. Never thoroughly Christianized, the Church, the only 
civilizing force in those dark ages, had to rule by tear if all civilization 
ae pe to perish from the earth. Even then the result was long in doubt. 
whieh Ga that contest civilization emerged victorious. And the Church, 
en ad rescued Europe from savagery, became strong and all men 

ronged her courts. Still she ruled as she had fought, and fear was her 
chief weapon. 
Secs OR thousand years still another world was born. Men revolted 
the Pers ; urch, and feared her no longer. Yet still fear reigned, and 
coer. - ac of the second century after the Reformation centered all 
pene a death. Most of us are not so young that we do not remember 
all sat ok people who would tell of death bed scenes where fear was 
“aa a se it is true they called it fear of God and not fear of death, 
ma sar. death that God used to force man to fear. Those parts of the 
Spice eee which most clearly contained the remains of the old 
haute tee of fear were the popular texts. A man should fear God, 
death at ht be do wrong, because of what death and the life after 
of eet ; et to him. This was the age of the great revivals. Men 
oo ai em. The two Wesleys, Whitefield, and many another drew 
The a ie ons many were converted and feared. But all this failed. 
od ge of the revivals was followed by an age of irreligion. At the be- 
g nning of the nineteenth century there were but two professing Chris- 
tians in one of the graduating classes of Yale College. Fear might keep 
men from sin, if proved that it could not guide men to the great advance 
that the nineteenth century promised. 


From the beginning of the eighteenth century there had been another 
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current of thought, another “philosophy” in England. There were men 
who could not believe that the God who loved the world wished his sons 
always to dwell in the shadow of fear. They had come to read and reason 
for themselves. Neither the fear of the Church nor of orthodox Pro- 
testantism could force them to cease their work. Deism and Rationalism 
developed largely as a protest against the religion of fear of that day. 

Masonry took its present form during the eighteenth century, the 
Blue Lodge ritual near the beginning, the Chapter about midway and the 
other degrees, including the Scottish Rite, near the end. The men who 
sought to spread the Masonic “philosophy” were, many of them, ration- 
alists. They believed and taught that man was given his reason that he 
might use it. He should arise and follow and fear no evil, not even death. 
A reasoned hope was man’s best stay, and man should recognize that God 
gave us not a spirit of fearfulness, but of power and love and discipline. 
This is the Masonic philosophy. Masonry does not teach that a man need 
not care what he believes. Our fraternity is wider than any sect. A man 
to enter among us needs but to be willing to follow that light which will 
be given him, but the great lights of Masonry do not shine in an empty 
void. The candidate is to follow and heed the teachings the Master gives 
him. That teaching is definite, and concrete, and if a man keeps himself 
within the circle of his Masonic duties he can not materially err. This 
teaching Masonry opposed to the religion of that day. The contest was a 
century long, and the issue by no means always assured. In the end 
Masonry triumphed, and the Masonic teachings are widespread over the 
land, and Masonic philosophy reigns in the pulpits even of those not yet 
admitted to our ranks. 

With success has come obligation. No longer are we mainly con- 
cerned to defend ourselves. The 80,000 of the fraternity in Massachusetts 
are a mighty host, and powerful, if they will but move together as one 
army. We do preach power. By doing away with fear we are enabled 
to tread boldly along the path that opens before us. To know what power 
we wield, we must once again ask ourselves the meaning of our Ma- 
sonic philosophy. 

Masonic philosophy is concerned with the exercise of power. In a 
number of different ways man is taught how to make a more efficient use 
of his natural abilities, how to be more efficient, more powerful. We 
come to Masonry to learn to subdue our passions as well as to improve 
ourselves in Masonry. The two things stand together. To learn better 
how to subdue our passions is to improve ourselves in Masonry. ' By 
self-control, by the truly Masonic virtues of silence and circumspection, 
aman may, if he will, control the natural forces within him, and by a 
reasoned plan of life, direct those inherent powers to the best advantage. 
Not by the repression of fear, but by self-discipline does power come. 

One individual alone can accomplish little, even in the control of his 
own life. By banding together man helps man. Together they not only 
help one another, but form a center of light and knowledge for the unin- 
formed. The practice of the social virtues is needed if the greatest power 
is to result, To this Masonry dedicates itself. Not only has it stood for 
the truest ideal of brotherhood, it also has furnished the best example of a 
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self-governing democracy. A true Mason must be a true friend and 
brother to all within the fraternity, and help them and himself by building 
within the framework of an ordered and disciplined society the temple 
of his life. 

Nor does Masonry stop here. To become strong, man needs all the 
help he can get. He knows that it is not proper nor wise to set out on any 
important undertaking without first asking God’s help. The powers in 
heaven as well as the powers on earth are to be called upon. Part of the 
Masonic philosophy is therefore concerned with the need and the way of 
approach to God. Reason itself, that common sense of humanity which 
Masonry exalts, dictates this appeal to God. He is the source of all 
power, our creator, preserver and benefactor, the Great Architect of the 
Universe. To Him therefore, the true Mason turns for more light. Fol- 
poe that light, the Mason gains yet more power than man alone can 
attain. 

Yet more. The Mason can not ignore death. No true man attempts 
to face life as the fabled ostrich, with head buried in the sand. Death 
1s an inevitable fact of human life. Yet there is no need that the 
fear of death so pervade life that life itself takes second place. Masonry 
teaches that faithfulness is more important than continued life. He who 
is faithful to the end has no fear of death. Death even when foreseen as 
inevitable has no dominion over him. What he does while alive is so 
much more important than death that he fears death no more. Above all 
things he will be faithful. That will insure true life. Though what men 
may call failure be the result, yet the Mason so long as he is true to his 
obligations will not be found wanting in faithfulness to his duty. He 
‘ius gains a power even over death itself. It can no longer hinder or 
impede him. 

_., The Masonic virtues are concretely illustrated for the initiate in dif- 
terent characters of history. Where men see and know of the faithful- 
ness and boldness in the face of death that other men have shown, men 
find it easier themselves to be faithful and bold. Hiram and Zerubbabel, 
Adoniram and Gedaliah, are historic figures full of meaning for Masonry. 
But in one great figure all may be summed up. Implicitly in all degrees, 
and plainly and openly in the Commandery, Jesus incarnates the Masonic 
virtues to their fullest extent. Of perfect self-control, loving all men, 
seeking always direction from God, faithful unto death, He is always in 
the mind of the Mason as the true man. By learning of Him we learn 
what Masonry would teach. By following Him we practice the Masonic 
vitues to which we are vowed. As for Him fear of death had no power, 
So for us the grave can not control life. In Him the Mason finds freedom 
and power. 

It is a great power which Masonry wields. We are not concerned as 
our enemies allege to dominate either politics or religion. The Mason 
trusts to the individual to decide rightly as to his political and his religious 
beliefs. All we demand is that no coercion be applied by any man to force 
my reason to agree with his. We grant to him the right to believe as 
he will, so long as he concedes the same right to us. Coercion of another 
has no place in Masonie teaching. Ordered freedom the freedom that 
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dces not infringe another’s rights, but helps him and us in the discharge 
of our respective duties. This is the sum total of the politics and religious 
demand of Masonry. 

Yet Masonry is a power. Outside of the Christian Church there is 
no stronger influence for Christian Civilization. Together, if each under- 
stands the other aright, will the Church and Masonry work for the estab- 
lishment of a Christian democracy. Masonry seeks to give life more power 
and meaning. Taking man out of the shadow of the fear of death, it 
shows life as of worth and value. The social intercourse not only binds 
brother to brother in a death compact, it gives such meaning to life that 
men because they have been together in the lodge room and banquet hall 
know that life is worth living. Fear paralyzes,—love of man and the social 
virtues gives a fuller and richer life. The Mason who practices the tenets 
of his profession has entered more into the power and fullness of his 
manhood than has the stranger outside our gates. 

This is the meaning for us of Ascension Day. Largely forgotten, per- 
haps because we have come to take for granted the blessings that the 
Masons of the past had 2 share in winning for us, the Ascensiontide calls 
us to sit with Christ in His throne at the right hand of power. At the 
right hand of the orientai monarch sat the Grand Vizier or premier, and 
from there exercised the power of the throne. Because of His victory 
over death, because death could not frighten Him to its will, our Lord 
now rules over death and life. If we will follow in His footsteps, and live 
and practice the teachings and philosophy of our fraternity, we too shall 
rule and exercise power, power among men because of our life. In us 
too the fullness of life snall dwell, and men come to us to share in that 
light. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS OLD 


An event of especial importance in the history of Royal Arch Ma- 
sonry will take place on the first Wednesday of October, in Masonic 
Temple, Boston, in the celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the birth of Saint Andrew’s Royal Arch Chapter, the oldest 
regularly organized body of the Capitular Rite on the Western Continent. 
Arrangements have been made for a grand celebration of the important 
event. Many distinguished Masons will assist in the ceremonies. 

Among those who are expected to be present are the General Grand 
High Priest of the General Grand Royal Arch Chapter of the United 
States; the grand high priests of the several New England states and New 
York, the Grand Masters of the Grand Lodge of Freemasons and Grand 
Council of Royal and Select Masters of Massachusetts; the Grand Com- 
mander of the Grand Commandery K. T. of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, and as a guest of especial importance, the Grand High Priest of 
the Grand Royal Arch Chapter of Massachusetts. 
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The beginning of St. Andrew’s Chapter was amid the anxious days 
previous to the establishment of our national government. At the time 
the chapter was organized there were British soldiers quartered in the 
town for the purpose of enforcing obnoxious demands of the government. 
To the presence of the soldiers we are indebted for the beginning of the 
Chapter. Connected with the regiments were the following Army lodges: 
in the Fourteenth Regiment was Lodge No. 58, Registry of England; in 
the Twenty-ninth was Lodge No. 322, Registry of lreland; and in the 
Sixty-fourth was Lodge No. 106, Registry of Scotland. 

. The brethren of Lodge No. 322, Registry of Ireland, appear to be en- 
titled to the credit of having assisted the few Boston brethren who had 
knowledge of the Royal Arch Chapter in forming the Royal Arch body, 
which was at first called the Royal Arch Lodge of Boston, the name of 
St. Andrews not being adopted until May 11, 1797. 

The first Master of the Royal Arch Lodge was James Brown, senior 
warden of Army Lodge No. 322 and the first senior warden Charles 
Chambers, Master of the same lodge. The first meeting of the Royal Arch 
Lodge was on August 18, 1769. The first person to receive the degrees was 
William Davis, a Past Master of Army Lodge No. 58, Registry of England. 

’ The connection of the soldiers with the Royal Arch Lodge did not con- 
tinue long. The citizens resented their presence; quarrels and assaults 
Succeeded each other with increasing frequency, reaching their climax in 
the memorable massacre of March 5, 1770. Following this event the sol- 
diers were removed from the town and among them James Brown, the 
Master of the lodge. 


_An interesting program has been arranged for the celebration of the 
anniversary, Wednesday, October 1st. 
tise ew Chapter will be opened for annual reports; elections and installa- 
e We Sei at 12.30 P. M. The business will be completed at 2.30) 
a Ea “ the formal Masonic exercises commemorating the one hundred 
tes anniversary of the Chapter will begin at 3 P. M. 
Wy rea program at Masonic Temple—Reception of M. E. Frederick 
Priests - General Grand High Priest, accompanied by the Grand High 
Toles : the New England States and New York. Reception of M. E. 
High ee Valkenburgh, Grand High Priest, accompanied by Past Grand 
Berediar. rs Officers of the Grand Chapter and other invited guests. 
as he a W. Leon M. Abbott, Grand Master. Selection, Quartet; 
“a te ts ey morning: Exercises; Selection, Quartet; Presentation 
0. B. Ld = aaa: Address, Comp. R. W. Frederick W. Hamilton, 
Sélection, teed i ction, Quartet; Exercises, Bi-Centennial Anniversary ; 
ee aaa oon ate at Copley-Plaza Hotel—Reception, 7.30 P. M.; Din- 
High a i . Addresses by M. E., Frederick W. Craig, General Grand 
tenn pict Comp. Hon. Channing H. Cox, Lieutenant-Governor ; M. W., 
on sale bott, Grand Master; Comp. R. W., Frederick W. Hamilton, 
istorian ; and Comp. M. W., Melvin M. Johnson, Orator. Dancing, 11 P. M. 
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THE OBSERVER 


By John Kendrick Bangs 


HARVEST-TIME 


Comes the AuruMN, SuMMER’s done, 
Harvest-Time hath now begun, 

And the planting of the SprinG 

Soon will come to garnering. 


Wonder what the crop’s to be 
That will shortly come to me 
From the things in which I strove 
In the fields of Horr and Love! 


HAT always interesting and some- 

times wise son of the Olympian 
Imps, Mr. George Bernard Shaw, is 
never more amusing than when he 
takes himself seriously as a_ potential 
Statesman. As a satirist he has few 
equals and no superiors among modern 
writers, but he is stronger as an 
acidulous delineator of conditions than 
as a prescriber of remedies calculated to 
assuage or to cure them. Prior to the 
war his writings were a joy. During it, 
up to the time when we suspect Neces- 
sity became less the Mother of Invention 
than the Father of Prevention, and we 
imagine he was required to hold his 
tongue, and withhold his pen, he evinced 
a certain wrong-headedness which even 
his right-heartedness could not mitigate, 
and for our very love of him we rejoiced 
in his probable suppression at least in his 
silence whether self-imposed or not. But 
now that the war as a matter of actual 
killing is over, temporarily if not perma- 
nently, and Bellona is devoting herself 
to the devastations of speech, Mr. Shaw 
is “out again,” discussing Britain’s War 
Debt of $10,000,000,000, and, with a 
glib ease which we fancy the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer envies, is solving the 
problems of its liquidation. In the true 
Shaw manner he goes to it with an air 
-of finality which smacks of the Ultimate 
Day when unappealable Judgments im 
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respect to all earthly matters shall be 
rendered, and we must admit his solu- 
tion of the British Debt problem is char- 
acteristically intriguing. It is, in short, 
to make the Idlers work at productive 
labor. It sounds like a good suggestion, 
especially in a country like our own 
where Idlers are not an Institution, and 
wherein they are more an object of de- 
rision than of reverence. But pleasing 
as the proposition appears on the sur- 
face to be, we question if it will bear 
examination, not because it is not in- 
trinsically good, but because of attend- 
ant complications that go pretty deep. 


THE first difficulty by which we are 


are confronted is as to a sure defini- 
tion of what an Idler is. We should 
have a fairly clear notion in our minds 
as to this as well as to what exclu- 
sively productive labor is, before we 
plunge into any such experiment. Every- 
body who reads these times must realize 
that there is much confusion of thought 
in respect to these definitions. It is not 
susceptible to denial that there is an un- 
fortunate feeling in the minds of thou- 
sands of people who have little or no 
imagination that men who do not give 
the outward appearance of laboring are 
Idlers. They seem to think that unless 
a man is hammering a nail or soldering 
a pipe, or sawing a board or shoeing a 
horse, or ploughing a field, or switching 
an engine, or smashing a trunk, he is an 
Idler. They do not consider as labor 
anything that is not manual labor, and 
they do not regard as productive the 
quiet expenditure of the energizing, 
organizing, power of brains. To them 
a man swinging in a hammock, and 
smoking a cigar, and concentrating all 
his powers of thought upon the ways 
and means to initiate and put through 
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to fruition a project that will turn a 
waste place in the desert into a garden- 
spot where millions of citizens may later 
dwell in peace and plenty is nothing 
more than a man swinging in a ham- 
mock smoking a cigar—a parasite, fit for 
all the obloquy to be hurled at him by a 
soap-box orator on a street corner who 
never did an honest day’s work in his 
life. But when we come down to the 
precise facts in the case of the baggage- 
smasher, the switchman, the chauffeur, 
the train-conductor, the ticket-seller, all 
of whom are properly regarded as labor- 
ing men, what in the last analysis have 
they PRropucen, no matter how hard they 
have toiled, and how much more have 
they added if any to the accumulated 
material possessions of earth, than that 
Executive who in their eyes is merely a 
chair-warmer, and a non-producer? The 
Oxserver has many friends among the 
barbers of this country, profound phil- 
Osophers many of them, men of infinite 
wit, and as hard-worked as any class of 
men in the land, but in point of fact, 
has DO THEY PRODUCE? And in the 
i ite a what one of these millions 
€n who labor dully and exhaustingly 

at some monotonous daily grind has 
produced as much as that to him seem- 
ingly idle parasite who has lain down 
under a tree and dreamed dreams later 
to be realized into material facts by the 
i ald physical effort of others? 
ile Ma the dreamer under Mr. 
» dispensation, and for the nation 


as well, for “where there is no vision the 
people perish.” 


If men shall call you Dreamer 
care : 

For dreams have made a darkened world 
more fair. 

The songs of Poets came from dreamy 
vales, . 

And even JUSTICE with her balanced 
scales 

Sprang from _@ Dreamer dreaming 
dreams of Right , 

In days when earth was ruled by brutish 
Might, : 

And all the best by living mortals prized 

Are naught but dreams of Dreamers 
realized. 


do not 
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The truth is that that Dreamer that the 
material-minded men of the day consider 
an Idler, and that hard-working toiler 
with his hands to whom the thoughtless 
apply the term of laboring-man in a very 
exclusive sense, are as necessary to each 
other, and can get along no more with- 
out each other, than the head and the 
hands of the human body can accom- 
plish things worth while without co- 
ordination of their respective powers 
and effort. When so-called labor comes 
to a full realization of this fundamental 
truth that in the world of effort men 
work with different tools, one man with 
his mind and another with his hands, 
and some only with their mouths, and 
that they can accomplish nothing un- 
less they are in harmony, and can work 
together, we shall have started well 
along on the road to the solution of the 
“Labor Problem.” 


UT he would indeed be an eighteen- 

karat mental Idler who advanced 
the worse than idle proposition that 
there are no Idlers in the world. There 
are many. One of the most prolific 
breeds of the day is in the line of para- 
sites, but they are not the monopoly of 
so-called Society. There are men and 
women who come under the head of the 
Idle Rich whose lives are given over en- 
tirely to the selfish pursuit of silly 
pleasures, but there is a larger number 
in the dregs, and in common with Mr. 
Shaw we believe that Society as a whole 
should pay some serious attention to 
their demoralizing influence upon the 
social order. We have a too great abun- 
dance of social parasites, mere con- 
sumers whose days are devoted to the 
squandering of what others have earned, 
mostly the earnings of their parents, 
however, who if only for the bad ex- 
ample they set by their useless extrava- 
gance should be disciplined ; and we have 
as well the I. W. W. who not only will 
not work themselves, but conspire also 
to keep others from working, with the 
drastic disciplining of whom a. social 
order that desires to survive should seri- 
ously concern itself. The point seems 
to be, and it is here that we find the 
intrinsic weakness of Mr. Shaw’s propo- 
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sition, how we can turn these offenders 
of both classes into lines of productive 
effort that will not cost more than the 
things they will produce are worth. We 
know a number of social lizards of the 
spending species who are individually 
worth considerably less than their salt, 
and who if they were suddenly plunged 
into actual toil would not only not pro- 
duce anything worth having, but would 
spoil as well a lot of good raw material 
in the process. [very employer of other 
men knows the type, sheer senseless in- 
capables. The world was afflicted with 
a supreme example of the genus some 
years ago in the person of a homicidal 
young degenerate whose misdeeds were 
an offense in the nostrils of all decent, 
law-abiding citizens the country over. 
The spoiled “darling” of — limitless 
wealth, which he started in to squander 
recklessly in the vicious precincts of 
Broadway, to end up in the shadow of 
the electric chair. His was an extreme 
case, but he may be said to have been to 
his own kind what Napoleon was to his. 
That he or any of his species could ever 
be employed at anything useful or pro- 
ductive is an idea too fantastic even for 
Bernard Shaw to advance seriously, and 
the greasy ruffians of the I. W. W. are 
quite as bad. Were The Opsrrver an 
employer he would no sooner let a 
member of, or a sympathizer with, the 
I. W. W. into his shop than he would 
introduce a rattle-snake into the nursery 
of his children. Indeed he would have a 
distinct preference for the latter, for 
whatever else one may say about a rattle- 
snake he rattles, and sounds a note of 
warning before striking, whereas with 
his sabotage the I. W. W. is a coward 
and a sneak who works wholly in the 
dark. But in neither class is there any 
hope, but rather loss as the natural re- 
sult of the incompetency of the one, and 
the deviltry of the other, and no busi- 
ness man in the hope of increasing pro- 
duction would think of employing either. 


© altogether Mr. Shaw's proposition 
will need a lot of thinking over be- 
fore it may safely be adopted as a general 
policy. What we think should be done. 
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however, is to adopt some measure by 
which all those who will neither work 
themselves nor let others work may be 
deported into some barren land which 
with toil may be made productive, and 
left there to their own devices. If they 
want to set up some kind of a Soviet, 
or Bolshevistic Government of their 
own, all well and good. If they want 
food let them go to work and raise it, 
and by good honest toil prove them- 
selves men and not parasites of either 
class. It is not a harsh, or an inhuman 
suggestion, for after all that was all 
our pioneers of America did for them- 
selves, and because they were real men 
and not parasites they survived. The 
scheme is not a penalty, it is a chance, 
and we should like to see it given to 
these men who are today a liability of a 
peculiarly dangerous sort, and in no 
sense an asset of value to their country. 
Thus removed from contacts which they 
impede and demoralize they could work 
out their own salvation, and leave the 
rest of us who really want to work, and 
who truly aspire to leave the world bet- 
ter for our having lived, to go about 
out business unhampered, and with a 
fair prospect of a successful issue. The 
real workers of the world, relieved of 
this incubus, could handle a debt of 
$40,000,000,000 as easily as a good 
blacksmith could crack a hickory nut 
with a sledge-hammer. The OnsERVER 
respectfully submits the suggestion to 
Mr. Shaw. 


HOSE of us whose minds occasion- 

ally hark back to school-boy days 
can hardly fail to recall that old stand- 
by of the Declamation Contest yclept 
Marco Bozzaris, that told of how the 
Turk lay in his guarded Tent, and did 
various other things too numerous to 
mention. We are far away from our 
books at this moment, but as we remem- 
ber that ancient Poem—we think it was 
by Fitz-Greene Halleck, or some one 
equally ill-remembered in these days of 
the Vers Libertines—it contained some 
lines like this: 
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STRIKE till your last armed foe ex- 
pires! . ‘ 

STRIKE for your altars and your fires! 

STRIKE for the freedom of your Sires, 
God and your native land! ~ 


It was a stirring poem, and we recall 
with joy the fire with which boys with 
voices wavering between tremulous so- 
prano, and diaphanous baritone, used to 
bellow it forth to their admiring sisters, 
and cousins, and aunts, on Commence- 
ment Day. We hadn’t heard or thought 
of that poem for many years until after 
our return from France in July we re- 
sumed our contacts with things Ameri- 
can, and realized that SrrrkinG had be- 
me the leading American Industry. 
SRere were Strikes, or rumors of 
Strikes, or threats of Strikes, on 
ad side. Railway men were striking. 
Grae dig are Mg, 
oe i is were striking. Worse luck, 
mee Pg ‘ Strike seemed 
ited toes ural impulse of every 
re a ae on rising in the morning. 
Reon nted Col. Roosevelt said of 
aul Meee et ha America to 
adil war tay a, pe pecome a habit, 
reget = a that did not provide 
ating aes /€ presume it has got to 
sae oe se. The Flu had to run 
ot Mowe a oe its end. The 
ae gleae ot poe fulfill his destiny 
a hoc a as an epidemic there 
letee gent re . spinal meningitis af- 
FR fe en ee ee its appointed end. 
OBSERVER veconimends bie ae 
take their share of it w ile re . 
€ of it while the taking is 

good. Let us all strike Just what The 
OBSERVER will strike f he 4 a 
wots Strike for he isn’t t 
sure. Maybe 7 a he 
ybe it will be for pay by the 

letter rather than by the word. Maybe 
he will issue a demand for a more ae 
ous distribution of commas. or “semi- 
colons, or exclamation points, than the 
Editor of The Craftsman is now allow- 
ing him. Possibly he will demand a four 
hour month instead of the six hour 
month he now enjoys. As to all of this 
we are as yet uncertain, but we are cer- 
tain that we can make suggestions of 
things for other people to strike for. 
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There are the Burglars, and the Pick- 
Pockets, for instance. What a boon if 
they would strike for fatter pocket- 
books, and easier second-story windows, 
and decline to burgle again until their 
demands were granted. Then there are 
the Poets, who from time immemorial 
have been required to put fourteen lines 
into their sonnets at ten cents a line. 
Let them strike too, for a ten line son- 
net, at fifteen cents a line, coupled with 
a demand that quatrains on and after 
the first of January shall be limited to 
two lines, with rhymes optional. Let 
them strike for subject matter and an- 
nounce to our Statesmen that if within 
the coming eight weeks they do not per- 
form some act of Statecraft of [Epical 
Importance they will order every mem- 
ber of the Poets Union to walk out and 
scrap their machines. Truly it is a great 
chance for the Poets. Then there are 
the Agitators of the day, and they are 
not all confined to the soap-box at that; 
those sowers of discord at a time when 
a spent world is craving for peace and 
harmony—why cannot they be induced 
to strike for a shorter day, and refuse 
to Agitate forevermore, unless their de- 
mands are granted. That would be a 
thing for your true American to pray 
for, and © the oratorical gas it would 
turn off if all these too persistently 
loquacious disturbers of America’s peace 
who are promoting passion instead of 
harmony with their attacks upon each 
others motives could be induced to 
“walk out” once and for all! And fin- 
ally there are the strikers themselves. 
Truly they have been overworked by 
their Chiefs, and there must be millions 
of them, good, clean, upstanding .\meri- 
can citizens, who are everlastingly tired 
of being bossed, and bundled about, and 
brought face to face with indescribable 
anxieties and misery by their servitude 
to the worst paid job in the world—the 
job of striking itself. That we consider 
the very cream of our suggestions—a 
Strike against Striking! Tleaven speed 
the day when it is definitely organized, 
and fought through to the bitter end! 
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TRUSTEES 

I think on TIME not as a Gift to me 

That I may throw away if so I choose, 

But as a FUND of which I am TRUS- 
TEE, 

That carries duties that I cawt refuse. 

Each flying minute filled with golden 
chance, 

Each hour filled with things for me to do, 

Each day presenting some new cireum- 
stance 

From which rich dividends are to ac- 
crue. 

I hope I'll use it so that when the day 

Of splendor ultimate shall dawn anon 

My TRUST Ill have fulfilled in such a 
way 

They'll ask me “over there” to “carry 
ond 


VicTory wall-paper is one of the 
latest inventions, and it is shortly to 
be followed in England by a Victory 
Carpet, which is said to be very beauti- 
ful, beautiful in color, and a design of 
some intricacy in which doves of peace, 
olive-branches, roses, thistles, _sham- 
rocks, arms, and flags, are so interwoven 
that you cannot really tell the sham- 
rock from the dove of peace, which is 
really going some along lines of pacifica- 
tion. We should admire to see this 
carpet, but not in our own home. For 
personal use we don’t want any Victory 
Wall-paper, Victory Carpets, or Victory 
Crash Towels to commemorate the Peace 
Conference, but if anybody wants to 
send us a Victory Door-Mat with Von 
Hindenburg’s portrait, scrambled in 
with the Kaiser’s face, embroidered in a 
brilliant yellow, on a back-ground of in- 
visible purple, to put in front of our 
kitchen-door, we'll accept it with pleas- 
ure, and solemnly promise to come in 
that way upon all particularly muddy 
days. 


FE hold no subtle political purpose 
in our mind when we say that we 
Wish that quarrelsome old Peace Treaty 
were either ratified or pigeon-holed for 


good, so that the people of this country 
can get back to business again with a full 
knowledge of where they are at. As 
an OBSERVER we are not permitted to 
have, or to express, an opinion upon its 
merits as a Treaty, but as an excuse for 
holding everything up, we grant our 
selves the privilege of saying that it 1s 
a tiresome old bore. We are told that 
the disposition of the rail-roads, the basis 
of settlement of labor disputes, the price 
of beans in the Philippines, the Mexi- 
can question, the final verdict as to 
whether Shakespeare’s plays were writ- 
ten by Shakespeare, Harold Bell Wright, 
or Laura Jean Libbey, and every other 
mooted point in the Universe, must be 
held in abeyance until the thing is either 
ratified or rejected. We asked a Haber- 
dasher the other day if spats were to be 
worn in connection with full evening 
dress this season, and sadly shaking his 
head he replied that no one could answer 
that question until after the Peace 
Treaty was disposed of one way or the 
other. To another man we presented a 
mild request that he return a certain five 
dollar bill we had let him have for a 
week in 1910, to receive only the same 
old reply—he couldn’t do anything 
about it until the Peace Treaty was out 
of the way, and the full value of the 
American dollar definitely established. 
Even our family physician called in to 
decide whether we were suffering from 
Acute Indigestion or Incipient Mumps 
confessed that in view of the present 
uncertainty as to whether Shantung was 
to go to Japan or Costa Rica he could 
make no final decision in the matter, 
and save on the point that we owed him 
two dollars for his call he was unwill- 
ing to commit himself to anything until 
the Great Paper had been either 
scrapped or accepted. A further reason 
for seeking an immediate disposition of 
the Treaty is that it has been the cause 
of more bad temper, more acrimonious 
personal abuse, more real rancor in the 
hearts of ordinarily kindly men, than 
any other document in History. Indeed 
it is the sad paradox of it that this Peace 
Treaty as a disturber of the peace is 
without an equal in the records of Time. 
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NOTE AND 


M. W. Bro. Cowen died August 6, 1919. 
The Grand Lodge took charge of the 
remains and buried them with the usual 
Masonic service. 

M. W. Joseph M. Cowen was born in 
Marion, Mass., March 23, 1851. He re- 
ceived the Masonic degrees in Pythagorean 
Lodge in 1876. Immediately after he went 
west and settled in Atlanta, Idaho, where 
he was engaged in mining. He affiliated 


levue, Idaho, 


ae" = 1901 he was elected Senior 
arden of 
ae a the Grand Lodge of 


d was its Grand Master in 1903. 
ro. Cowen was a clean, honorable 


a unassuming man; strong and 
ast in his 
os adherence to what he be- 


© be right and just, 


Official visitations of Ri 
H. Dale, D. p, G. M. of 
District for 1919 are as 


Sept. 15—Beth-horon Lodge at Brookline; 


Tues 
esday, Sept, 23—Wellesley Lodes at 


Wellesley ; Fri 
Coles Tiday, Sept. 26—Fraternity 


ght Wor. George 
the 5th Masonic 
follows: Monday, 


ac Parker Lodge at 
ay, Oct. 29—Dalhousie 
Monday, Noy. 3—Nor- 
dham; Saturday, Nov. 
at Belmont; Saturday, 
te Lodge at Watertown. 
For the first time j 
Chicago Masonry, so a pa oe : 
spondent knows, Gil W. Barn dt thee 
has conferred the dee 


Second and third d 
ona candidate who is totally blind. Chris. 
tian Poulsen, who received the degrees 


was corporal in the Sixth United Stat 

Marines, who were among the ‘Pix, “ 
French soil. He enlisted June 6 1917 aia 
one year later while in the line of fie see 
severely injured by a shell explosion which 
deprived him of his sight. He received the 
first degree in Masonry before he enlisted 
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COMMENT 


and when he was sent home the lodge im- 
mediately made arrangements to give him 
the other two. Brother Poulsen conducted 
his own examination, which was perfect, 
and only one week had elapsed since taking 
his second. After the first section our 
brother was conducted to the East and 
Brother Clark, ex-senator, in one of the 
most inspiring addresses that it has ever 
been our privilege to hear, presented him 
with a beautiful diamond Masonic ring, a 
gift from his friends. 


Among the numerous copies of the “Pro- 
ceedings” that come to the editorial desk, 
none surpass in perfection of mechanical 
skill, beauty of appearance or complete- 
ness of statistical detail the Proceedings of 
the Imperial Council of the A. A. O. N. 
of the Mystic Shrine. 

While this organization does not claim 
to be Masonic, every member of the Shrine 
must have made considerable advancement 
in Freemasonry before he can apply for 
the privileges of this popular fraternity. 

Brother Benjamin W. Rowell, the Im- 
perial Recorder, is probably the best known 
recorder in the United States, his long ex- 
perience in many departments of Masonic 
service, and especially as recorder of dif- 
ferent fraternal bodies, has given a knowl- 
edge of Masons and their interests that 
eminently qualifies him for his responsible 
duties. With all his other qualities Bro. 
Rowell is especially noted for his genial 
good nature, and we are very glad to avail 
ourselves of his friendly counsel and as- 
sistance, which he invariably extends when- 
ever occasion requires. 


On Wednesday, October 8, members of 
Beth-horon Lodge, with ladies, will visit the 
Masonic Home at Charlton, Mass., prob- 
ably leaving Brookline about 1.30 p. m. in 
automobiles. On arrival an opportunity 
will be given to inspect the Home and visit 
the inmates, who are always glad to re- 
ceive visitors. At six o’clock an old-fash- 
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ioned Harvest supper will be served, after 
which it is hoped arrangements can be 
made for a barn dance. The ride home in 
the evening by the light of the full moon 
will add to the pleasure of the occasion if 
weather conditions are favorable. 

In case of rain the trip will take place 
on the next fair day. The cost will be 
$1.50 for each person except to members 
furnishing an automobile (seating at least 
four people), to whom no charge will be 
made. 

The success of this outing depends 
largely upon the number of automobiles 
offered, and all owners are urged to kindly 
place two or three seats in their car at the 
disposal of the committee. 


Official visitations of Right Worshipful 
Charles H. Miles, District Deputy Grand 
Master for the 6th Masonic District are as 
follows: William Parkman Lodge, Win- 
chester, Tuesday, Sept. 9; King Solomon’s 
Lodge, Somerville, Friday, Sept. 12; Saga- 
more Lodge, West Medford, Monday, Sept. 
15; Somerville Lodge, West Somerville, 
Monday, September 22; Hiram Lodge, 
Arlington, Thursday, Oct. 2; John Abbot 
Lodge, Somerville, Tuesday, Oct. 7; Friend- 
ship Lodge, Wilmington, Wednesday, Oct. 
15; Soley Lodge, Somerville, Monday, Oct. 
20; Mount Horeb Lodge, Woburn, Wednes- 
day, Nov. 5; Mount Hermon Lodge, Med- 
ford, Thursday, Nov. 6; Simon W. Robin- 
son Lodge, Lexington, Monday, Nov. 10. 
Worshipful Edward C. Stone, District 
Deputy Grand Marshal. 


Official visitations of Rt. Wor. Claude I. 
Allen, District Deputy Grand Master of 
the 7th Masonic District, for 1919 are as 
follows: Mt. Vernon, Malden, Oct. 2; The 
Lodge of Sterling, Malden, Oct. 8; Pales- 
tine Lodge, Everett, Oct. 9; William Sut- 
ton Lodge, Saugus, Oct. 16; Wyoming 
Lodge, Melrose, Oct. 22; Good Samaritan 
Lodge, Reading, Nov. 5; Converse Lodge, 
Malden, Nov. 10; Golden Rule Lodge, 
Wakefield, Nov. 13; King Cyrus Lodge, 
Stoneham, Nov. 18. Wor. Sanford Cran- 
don, Jr., District Deputy Grand Marshal. 


The William Parkman Building Fund 
established for the purpose of building a 


bo 


“1 


Masonic Temple in Winchester, Mass., is 
making progress, but there still remains a 
considerable amount to be subscribed be- 
fore actual operations can be commenced. 
Brothers interested in the project are urged 
to communicate with the Trustees of the 
William Parkman Masonic Temple of 
Winchester for full information regarding 
subscriptions. 


An unusual event in Masonic history 
occurred at Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
when the longest Communication ever held 
by any Masonic Lodge in the world, was 
held by Oklahoma City Lodge No. 36, A. 
F. and A. M., beginning at High Twelve, 
Wednesday, August 27th, 1919, and re- 
maining in continuous session until Low 
Twelve, Saturday, August 30th, 1919. This 
Communication was held for the purpose 
of conferring the Master Mason degree 
upon a class of sixty-nine candidates. 

The work was done under the direction 
of C. M. March, Worshipful Master, A. G. 
Hoge, Senior Warden, E. C. Stentz, Junior 
Warden, G. W. Spencer, Secretary. The 
degree work was done by four teams, work- 
ing shifts of six hours each. The degrees 
were put on in full form, with but one 
candidate, and one team working at a 
time. The candidates were not railroaded 
through but given the work, an hour’s 
time for each candidate. It was concluded 
with the 12 Fellow-Craft movement and 
full explanatory lectures. 

The gavel used for this occasion is one 
of the most famous in history. It was cut 
from an olive tree on the Mount of Olives 
in Jerusalem and was loaned for the oc- 
casion by William Noble, 33° of this city. 

Refreshments were served continuously 
to a large number of workers and visitors, 
the exercises being concluded with a ban- 
quet and ball. 


A Quarterly Communication of the 
Grand Lodge of Massachusetts was held in 
Masonic Temple, Boston, Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 10, 1919, at 2 o’clock P. M. Grand 
Master Leon M. Abbott occupied the Chair. 
He was attended by a large suite of of- 
ficers and past officers. There was a large 
attendance of brethren. 

The Grand Master spoke of the death 
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of R. W. Brother E. Bentley Young, and of 
the great service he had given to Freema- 
sonry during his life. He also announced 
the death of Rt. Rev. Wor. David Urquhart, 
district grand master of the District Grand 
Lodge of Chile, who died August 26, 1919. 
; A portrait of James A. Dixon, past 
Junior grand warden of the Grand Lodge 
in 1833, was exhibited, which had been 
presented by members of his family. A 
bronze bust of Benjamin Dean, past junior 
grand warden, was also shown, which had 
been presented by a niece of the distin- 
guished brother. 

The Grand Master delivered an address 
which covered an unusual number of in- 
teresting subjects. He mentioned Brother 
Samuel Cox of Lynn, one hundred 
years old, who is a member and frequent 
“soe of Philanthropic lodge of Marble- 
— He had expected to be present at 
: an Lodge, but was prevented from at- 
ending by unfavorable circumstances. 
Pi orgs. in the address of the Grand 
q : er attracted closer attention than his 
re erence to the deplorable results of the 
police strike in Boston. His remarks were 
warmly applauded. The following resolves 


were i 
wie adopted by the Grand 


Whereas: 
night the sce 
and lawlessn 


The City of Boston was last 
ne of > exhibition of violence 
hevgi €ss such as must bri 
and ert ange to every true pron Sola 
Pn “a This occurrence was made pos- 
alge rng the Sworn defenders of the 
tk oe © community refusing to submit 
. ause to the decision of the courts, 
prices their posts of duty in the effort 
7 iit by coercion the question at issue 
etween themselves and their lawful com- 
manding officers, and 
Whereas: This disregard for the law on 
the part of its Sworn officers not only 
opened the way for an outbreak on the part 
= oe lawless and criminal elements of a 
reat ¢ 
e : A by example encouraged it; 
RESOLVED: That the Freemasons of 
Massachusetts in Grand Lodge assembled 
express their unalterable attachment to the 
principles which have been fundamental to 
organized Freemasonry for more than two 
hundred years, namely, that the liberty of 


every citizen is the highest aim of the 
state; that such liberty is to be sought 
under a government of laws, not of men; 
that such liberty is possible only when all 
obey the laws which all have made; that 
without such obedience to law on the part 
of all citizens free democracies are impos- 
sible; and be it further 

RESOLVED: That Americans today face 
no more important task than that of as- 
serting and maintaining the supremacy of 
the law of the land and resisting any and 
all efforts by whomsoever made to under- 
mine and destroy that law-abiding spirit 
and habit which is the foundation-stone of 
our liberties and be it further 

RESOLVED: That this Grand Lodge re- 
quest the Grand Master to communicate 
these resolutions to His Excellency the 
Governor of the Commonwealth and to His 
Honor the Mayor of Boston with the as- 
surance that the eighty thousand citizens 
here represented offer full sympathy and 
whatever aid may be possible in their ef- 
forts to assert and maintain the supremacy 
of the law and to protect the peace of the 
community. 

Rt. Wor. Grand Secretary Hamilton pre- 
sented his report of attendance or the rep- 
resentation of the Grand Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts at the recent Peace Jubilee of 
the Grand Lodge of England at London. 
The report was of great interest to the 
large number of brethren who were present. 


A quarterly Convocation of the Grand 
Royal Arch Chapter of Massachusetts was 
held in Masonic Temple Boston, Tuesday, 
September 9 at 7 o’clock P. M. 

Grand High Priest John J. Van Valken- 
burgh presided. There was a large at- 
tendance of companions representing every 
section of the state. Little business of 
public importance was transacted, although 
the meeting was full of interest to all who 
were present. 

It was voted to grant a charter to Vine- 
yard Royal Arch Chapter at Vineyard 
Haven. Rt. Ex. William B. Lawrence, 
representative of the Grand Chapter of 
Alabama announced the death of Past 
Grand High Priest John Gilbert Smith, 
Grand High Priest 1894-96 and prominent 
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and active in every branch of Masonic 
work in his State. 

Request for recognition of the Grand 
Royal Arch Chapter of British Columbia 
was received and referred to the commit- 
tee on correspondence. Grand Chaplain 
Frederick W. Hamilton gave a short and 
exceedingly interesting account of some of 
the subjects that came under his observa- 
tion during his recent visit abroad for the 
purpose of attending the Peace Jubilee un- 
der the auspices of the Grand Lodge of 
England. He received a vote of thanks. 

Immediately after the Grand Chapter 
was closed an illustrated lecture was given 
by Comp. Perey Wilson, scribe of Mt. Horeb 
Chapter, Lowell. His talk included vivid 
description of ruined sections of France, 
shown by his pictures, which were nearly 
all made from photographs taken by him- 
self while in the service. 

After the lecture a substantial 
was served in the banquet hall. 


dinner 


Major General Leonard Wood received 
the Orders of Knighthood in Englewood 
Commandery K. T., of Chicago, on Satur- 
day, August 23d, 1919. 


Robert G. Wilson, past master of Joseph 
Webb Lodge and former deputy of the 2d 
Masonic District, was chosen Tuesday, 
Sept. 16th, to preside over St. Paul’s R. A. 
Chapter of Boston. 

It was the 101st annual convocation. 
High Priest Charles R. Hadaway was pre- 
sented a past high priest’s jewel. During 
the past 12 months there were more than 
50 deaths. Rt. Excellent James 8. Blake 
read a memorial of Past High Priest E. 
Bentley Young. 

Rt. Excellent William M. Farrington, 
D. D. G. H. P., conducted the installation 
with the aid of Past High Priest Irving G. 
Findlay as captain of the host. The new 
organization is as follows: Robert G. Wil- 
son, E. H. P.; Fred A. Norcross, E. K.; 
Wallace C. Keith, E. S.; Edward H. Kav- 
anagh (P. H. P.), T.; Harold Caverly, 8.; 
John Wentworth, C. of H.; Guy W. Jones, 
P. S.; Herbert F. Hartwell, R. A. C.; Rev. 


o 


George J. Prescott, C.; Leon L. Allen, M. 
3d V.; George U. Bauer, M. 2d, V.; Frank 
O. Clark, M. 1st V.; Daniel Harvey, S. S.; 
Nicholas F. Bechtel, J. S.; William H. Ger- 
rish, organist; Edward F. Jacobs, tyler. 
Eugene C. Upton was re-elected trustee for 
three years. 


The annual meeting of Shawmut Lodge 
was held Sept. 19. The Lodge was opened 
at 3.30 P. M. and the E. A. degree con- 
ferred on five candidates. The annual din- 
ner was enjoyed by one hundred and thirty 
members, after which the business meeting 
was held. Wor. Master Joseph Schmidt 
read his address, which was well prepared, 
very interesting and received the hearty 
applause of the Brethren. 

The following officers were elected and 
installed for the ensuing year: Louis Tapp, 
Master; Benjamin A, Levy, S. W.; Ben- 


jamin F. Levy, J. W.; Wor. Paul G. 
Coblenzer, F.; Wor. Albert H. Lamson, 
Secretary; Rev, Edward Abbot Chase, 


Chaplain; Rt. Wor. Samuel Hauser and 
Rt. Wor. Edmund S. Young, Associate 
Chaplain; Alexander L. Golden, Marshal; 
David Stern, S. D.; Philip J. Aronson, 
J. D.; Harry Smith, Sr. Steward; Edward 
Levine, Inside Sentinel; Edward F. Jacobs, 
Tyler; R. F. Reissman, Organist. Bro. 
Samuel Friedlander was elected trustee 
for three years and Wor. Arthur A. Sond- 
heim, associate member of the Board of 
Masonic Relief. The installing officer 
was Wor. Paul G. Coblenzer, assisted by 
Wor. Alexander M. Berger as Marshal. 
Wor. Master Tapp presented to each of 
the installing officers a box of cigars and 
the Master was the recipient of a huge 
bouquet of Crysanthemums from the of- 
ficers who had served with him and who 
gave this as a slight token of their esteem 
for the newly installed Master. Wor. 
Joseph Schmidt presented to the Lodge a 
magnificent silver case, suitably in- 
seribed, in which the Charter of the Lodge 
is to be kept. 

Reports of trustees were read, showing 
that the Lodge was in a fine financial con- 
dition and that the Charity Fund, already 
large, is steadily increasing. 
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The members of Keystone chapter are 
very happy, and justly so, over the finan- 
cial success of “Mrs. Wiggs Cabbage 
Patch,” which netted such a_ splendid 
sum in aid of the Eastern Star Benevo- 
lent Fund, which was held ‘at the home of 
Sister and Brother Eddy on Rock Island 
Road and so ably managed by Sister Sarah 
M. Dodge, assisted by Associate Matron 
Sister Nellie S. Rhodes and an energetic 
committee. 

The chapter will hold a whist party on 
Tuesday evening, September 30th, in 
Symposia Hall, 171 Warren street, Rox- 
bury, which will be in charge of a commit- 
tee of which Past Matron Sister Jennie 
M. Soule is chairman. The tickets are 
25 cents each. 

The next interesting event, to which the 
sisters and brothers are looking forward to 
with much pleasure will be a rummage 
sale to take place some time in October, 
the exact date to be announced in the New 
England Craftsman in due time. Small 
packages will be received at the October 
meeting of the chapter, while large parcels 
will be called for. 

The official visitation and inspection will 
be held October 14th. The inspection of- 
ficers will be Deputy Grand Matron Sister 
Allice E. Wallace and the Grand Conduc- 
tress. 

Seven candidates will be initiated at this 
meeting. 

Ps * 


Star of the East chapter will hold its 
regular semi-monthly meeting on Thurs- 
day, September 25th, in Severance Hall, 
Jamaica Plain. Visitors are always ac- 
corded a cordial and fraternal welcome. 


ae Bo a 


Sister Pauline C. Moore, having changed 
her residence from Revere to Melrose, re- 
signed her office of secretary of Undine 
chapter and Sister Girard has been ap- 
pointed secretary pro tem. 


* ok Bo 
Colonial Chapter, No. 96, located at 
Winthrop Centre, has its annual inspection 


on Oct. 2, by Sister Wallace, grand con- 
ductress. 


_having two Past Matrons present. 


This chapter has plans for a Present 
Matrons and Patrons Night to be held at 
its November meeting, the first. Thursday 
in the month. 

For the fourth time, the “Stage Chil- 
dren of New England” are to entertain the 
Eastern Star members and friends at the 
Winthrop Theatre, some time the last of 
October. Pictures are also shown. These 
are the same children who entertained at 
the reception given in June to our Sister 
Lillian J. Walch, Associate Grand Matron. 
Visitors are always welcome at Colonial. 


ae oe 


The Grand Chapter of New Hampshire 
met at Newport, N. H., Wednesday and 
Thursday, September 3 and 4. The Lotus 
Quartet of Boston rendered beautiful se- 
lections during the two days sitting, giv- 
ing a concert on Wednesday evening. An 
impressive Memorial Service was held for 
the Most Worshipful Grand Master of New 
Hampshire. Sister Blaisdell of P. Grand 
Matron of N. H. gave a most interesting 
talk about the trip to the General Grand 
Chapter at Seattle, Wash. There were 
two representatives from Massachusetts 
and Keystone Chapter has the honor of 
Thurs- 
day evening was devoted to the Installa- 
tion. Mrs. Edith Westcott being installed 
as Grand Matron and Mr. Fred C. Condor 
Grand Patron. The session was -a most 
uplifting and instructive one. 


x * * 


It is gratifying to see that so many 
sisters of the O. E. S. appreciate the fact 
that the “New England Craftsman” is de- 
voting so generous a part of the publica- 
tion to the interest of the order, as evi- 
denced by the number of new readers and 
the congratulatory messages we are re- 
ceiving. Among others just received, is 
one from Sister Marguerite Harrison Wet- 
more, the popular soprano soloist, whose 
voice has been heard and lauded by thou- 
sands and whose reputation extends beyond 
this Commonwealth. We appreciate the 
good things which Sister Wetmore, who 
resides at 8 Farrington avenue, Allston, 
says of the Craftsman and we will strive to 
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merit the good opinions to the end that this 
magazine will be found in the homes of all 
the members of the O. E. S. Sister Wet- 
more is the wife of Bro. Berton O. Wetmore, 
Past Patron of Keystone Chapter, who 
presented the opera “Pinafore” for three 
successive evenings in the School of Prac- 
tical Art. 
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Roslindale Chapter No. 104 will hold its 
annual inspection Wednesday, Oct. Ist. 
Chapter will open at 5 p. m. for business; 
at 6.30 dinner will be served, and at 8 
p. m. the inspection by Sister Edith W. 
Shurman, P. M., of Ruth Chapter and 
her Deputy Grand Matron, assisted by 
Sister Myrtie L. Swift, P. M., of Ruth 
Chapter and Deputy Grand Marshal. 


Malden Chapter No. 99 meets Thursday 
evening, Oct. 9, in Odd Fellows’ Hall, Mal- 
den Square. There will be six candidates 
and inspection by Grand Matron Emily 
Eldredge and accompanying grand officers. 


Roxbury Chapter will hold a meeting on 
Thursday, Oct. 2, at which a harvest sup- 
per and dance will be participated in. 
Tickets are 35¢c each. On Oct. 16 an ex- 
emplification of the work will be given 
when five candidates will be initiated. Sis- 
ter Emma Damon, the worthy matron of 
Roxbury Chapter is doing splendid work, 
is held in high esteem by all the members 
of her Chapter and has won the love and 
respect of all members of the Fraternity 
who have had the privilege of coming in 
contact with her. 

The Hostess’ Pride, the choice of 
thrifty housewives. Better the coffee, bet- 
ter the meal. White House Coffee makes 
a drink of superb deliciousness upon every 
festive or ordinary occasion—makes com- 
ing to the table a pleasure. An inspira- 
tion in the morning a comfort at night. 

“Play safe,” lec White House Coffee grace 
the shelf of your pantry, serve it at lodge 
banquets, church suppers and_ neighbor- 
hood parties. None better. 


BRITISH BRIEFS 


The library of the Provincial Grand Lodge of West Yorkshire has 
had a gift of about 950 volumes by Bro. T. M. Woodhead, of Bradford: 
These include rare and valuable books, prints, photographs, jewels, and 
curlos, one work in the collection being the only existing copy. 


Out of the forty members of which the Alma Lodge, No. 3534, Houn- 
slow, was composed at the outbreak of the war, thirty-eight went on 
Active Service. Of this number the following have been the awards; 


New Masonic 
Directory 


Containing a complete and accurate list of 
every Masonic Blue Lodge in Massachusetts, 
the York and Scottish Rite Bodies, and 
Shrine, together with a roster of Eastern 
Star Chapters has just been published. 


This is the only complete work of this nature 
which has ever been published and is a neces- 
sity to Masons and others who wish to keep 
informed. Superbly printed on coated paper, 
vest pocket size, bound in flexible leather’ 
with gilt edges and stamped in gold. Price 
one dollar postpaid. 


Orders may be sent to 


NEW ENGLAND CRAFTSMAN 
MASONIC, TEMPLE, BOSTON 


One V. C., one C. M. G., one D. S. O. with bar, two D. S. O.’s, eight 
M. C.’s, one D. S. M., and one M. M. 


A unique and unprecedented event in Masonry took place in London, 
when the Pro. Grand Master dedicated, under the English Constitution, : 
the Gastvrijheid Lodge, No. 3970. Consecrated in May, 1915, as No. 
113, under the jurisdiction of the Grand Orient of the Netherlands, the 
Lodge was formed by Brethren belonging to the Ist Royal Naval Brig- 
ade and attached troops, who were interned at Groningen after the fall 
of Antwerp in October, 1914, 


SUITOR Ac RS 
gone BS ee = \ K 7 We have an excellent method of 
IGNS and SHO CARDS producing snappy Show Cards; 


the kind that you have been looking for, at prices you have never dreamed of. 
the Punch and you get them Quick, as we give SERVICE. 


They have 
It will pay to investigate. 
hington Street, Boston 


BOSTON POSTER SIGN SERVICE, %? Wastinston Stre 


UN 


A Dining place for your Mother, Sister or Daughter 


THE BOYLSTON 


FAMILY RESTAURANT 


“Famous for the Excellence of its Table” 


SORT 


and W ashing Here” 


TRELOGAN 


Before a ramshackle house in a little New England village there 
used to hang this sign: 


“Cakes and Beer 


DELICIOUS ENTREES, SALADS, STEAKS and CHOPS 
SEAFOOD DIRECT FROM THE OCEAN TO US 
Special—Milk Fed Chicken Cooked In Every Style 

Home of the 


Broiled Live Lobster and Musty Ale 
Splendid Orchestral and Vocal Music 


“Hiram, the widow’s son, I hope, 
“Can furnish customers with soap, 
“Such as will make the washing day 
“Pass off as pleasant, e’en as May. 
“Cakes, and beer, and washing here.” 


Liberal Portions Moderate Prices 


BOYLSTON STREET Corner of WASHINGTON STREET 


One Block from the Masonic Temple 


TM Onn 


Hiram had the right idea. He knew that there were people who 
wanted what he had to sell. The difference between Hiram and 
the modern advertiser is that the former had to trust to some- 
body passing to see his sign. He could not bring his sign to every- 
| body. 


The modern advertiser with something to sell that he feels you 
' want, saves you the trouble of going to his place to see about it. 
Readers of advertisements visit all the advertisers at a single 
sitting, 


John G. Munro, Proprietor 


————SSaSaaaeaees 


| This is a service that those who advertise are rendering you, just 
as the clerks they hire, the deliveries they make, are service. They 
are saving your time, energy and money by bringing their estab- 
lishments to you through the advertisements. 


gies Se ALE MURS OE Ne» OIEN: PRESSES 
Se 


” Regaine an Length, 7 inc 7 faces. 
For Sale at your Dealer, 5c Each. Made in five grades 
Conceded to be the Finest Pencil made for general use. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Read the advertisements in the New England Craftsman with this 


| 
| 
thought in mind. | 


HARTI UAC Cocco ena ce TOOT 


rl I 


MR.MOTORIST 


Do you want The Best obtain- 
able when you buy supplies? 


We are headquarters for 


HIGH QUALITY 


Tires Oils 


and Greases 
~. Auto 


Hardware 
General 


Supplies 


“A Store which is in keeping with 


its location” 


COPLEY SO. 
TIRE & SUPPLY CO. 


Telephones Back Bay 541-1500 


587 Boylston St., Boston 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


Caterers 


Collations and Banquets Provided 
For Masonic Bodies 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


715 TREMONT ST. BOSTON 


Telephone Back Bay 6816 


TATIONERY 
The HOP 


8 MILK STREET 
The Store where QUALITY COMES FIRST 
Blank Books Loose Leaf Devices 
Birthday Cards and Booklets 
Printing and Engraving 
We know How 


Hill -Smith The STATIONERY 
& Co. 8 Milk St. Bosten 


Regulation—Reliable — 
Masonic Regalias 


—and— 


Supplies 


Knight Templar 
Uniforms 


All Masonic Bodies are very active. 


Commanderies are preparing for The 
Triennial 


Secure complete information 
before placing orders 


The 
Henderson-Ames Co. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


INCORPORATED 1890 


The GAarren Soap Manufacturing Company 
TEXTILE SOAPS 


77 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


MANSION HOUSE ICE 
CREAM COMPANY 


ICE CREAM AND ICES 


The purest, smoothest and finest flavored 
ice cream on the market. Shipped to all 
parts of the New England States. Best 
dealers sellit. You are invited to visit the 
most up-to-date plant in New England. 


East Cambridge Mass. 


Telephone Cambridge 4373 


SEPTEMBER SALE OF FINE 


FURS 


at Summer Prices 


Aronson 


THE FURRIER 
: 
41 WEST ST. Beach1I13 BOSTON 


The New Masonic Directory, just 
published, should be in every Ma- 
son’s hands. Something never be- 
fore attempted. An indispensible 
reference book. One dollar. 


Order from 


NEW ENGLAND CRAFTSMAN 
Masonic Temple, Boston 


ESSEX DECORATING CO. 


Cc. A. WILLCUTT, Manager 


FLAGS 


DECORATIONS FOR ALL 
PUBLIC OCCASIONS 


Window Shades and Screens made to Order 


178 ELIOT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone Beach 1391-M 


LOVEJOY 
Shock Absorbers 


FOR HIGH GRADE CARS 


LOVEJOY MFG. CO. 


708 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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YOUR VALUABLES ARE SAFE 


from Fire and Theft if deposited in a box in our Modern Burglar Proof Safe Deposit 
Vaults. The cost is small. 


SECURITY SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
30 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 


Blue Lodge Aprons 


ee W. DAVIDSON 


K. T. Uniforms, 
Chapter. Council, 


Eastern Star Regalla . 
Shrine Fez P l 
Collars a8 Jewels vactica 
eplate 


e 
: Regalia Repaired Furrier 
Lambskin Aprons. No. 7 White Lambskin, size 12x14 


in. unlined, in wide tape strings, made of finest Formerly with 
selected stock, first quality, doz., $15.U0 Marita Bates: & Sons 


THE BOSTON REGALIA CO. 


CHARM, FOB, or POCKET-PIECE 


Oxidized, silver or bronze. 
By mail, 25 cents. 

Has blank space on reverse 
side for your name, name and 
number of your Lodge, date 
of initiation degrees, office 


387 Washington St., opp. Franklin St. | BOSTON, MASS. ‘ 7 
Silk U. S. Flag 4x5} fect Pole, Eagle or Spear Furs Relined, Repaired Molds tte 
wit -00 up. Engraving, per letter, .02 
ee and Re-dyed Also for K.T., A.A.S.R 


AN INTRODUCTION LEADS TO EVERLASTING FRIENDSHIP Shrine, 1.0.0. F., K. P. 
2 OF OOF, a aes 


The Conduct of Our Business Seal and Persian Made Over oer toon 
to Latest Fashions No, 4051, .25 ‘ood sonia. ' 
Calls For Your Trade = Order one. Ask for sili rca fie: Free Post Cards, 
Extensive line of Imported and Domestic Chauffeur Fur Coats Repaired Calenders, Book and cS ce 
Oe a ey Pac Tea and Relined 45, 47, 49 John St.. New York. [Jewelry Dept. 
Write For Price List. Raw Furs Bought 


A. E. QUICK 
Undertaker 


ON am pease cn eRReRTENIETS aT CAREFUL ATTENTION TO ALL 
DETAILS IN OR OUT OF CITY 


Holland System, Inc. 
(Formerly Holland Wine Co.) 
NEXT DOOR TO MASONIC TEMPLE 


47 Boylston Street Boston 175 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


Fur Garments Made to order 


—= a = = - 
ee = Besse, Osborn & Odell 204-206 So. Common St., Lynn, Mass. 
== SSS INCORPORATED Telephones 594-J 
22 = == = es Res. 594-M 
——— Sheepskin Manufacturers 
=A —— 
= —— TANNERIES : tj 
= = Peabody, Mass. Clinton, Maine PAPER DRINKING CU PS y 
7 " For Health’s Sake—Think—Use————— es> ae 
51 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. BOSTON DRINKING CUP CO., 161 Franklin Street, Boston sf 
HATS REPAIRED SATISFACTORILY ESTABLISHED 1859 Established 1848 Open Day and Night 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS Telephones: B. B. 8100-8101 


= E E. L. SMITH haa rl A. L. EASTMAN CO., Inc. 
=a L845 HATTER A 2326 and 2328 WASHINGTON STREET Furnishing Undertakers 
— : —= 30 EXCHANGE ST., BOSTON Chanel Autamanile anipment 838 Beacon St. Corner of Arundel St. Boston 
= S. = ee a Plumbing Supplies ESTABLISHED 53 YEARS TELEPHONE, DORCHESTER 2010-2011 
7 —— oe —————— ee 
—————————————————— HEATING and 
Zz j ERE. ———s LIGHTING R. & E. F. GLEASON, Undertakers 
= = pa Boston Plumbing All arrangements carefully made. First-class service 
——— and Sco Auto Equipment for Local and Out-of-Town Use. Auto Hearses. 
re Near North Station 335 WASHINGTON STREET, near Harvard, DORCHESTER DISTRICT 
SSL = | 145-147 Portland St Hay. 4100-4101 
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ADVERTISING SECTION OF 


WAYMAN S. JEFFERSON, Violinist, General Manager 
WALTER R. JOHNSON, Pianist, Business Manager 


Telephone BEACH 1176 


Jefferson - Johnson 
NEW ENGLAND’S JAZZ KINGS 


Affiliated with A. F. of M. 
Jazz Bands and Entertainers 
Superior Colored Players 
Furnished : ‘i e; 


181 TREMONT ST., Room 36, BOSTON 


SEVENTY-SEVEN 
YEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE 

In RENEWING and 


REPAIRING of All | 
Kinds of LEAKY ROOFS. 
Only First-class Work Done and Charges as 


Reasonable as Consistent with the Best of 
Workmanship.? 


CAREFUL ESTIMATES and EXPERT 
ADVICE gladly given. 
E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 


75 Pitts Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone Haymarket 3700 


Established Since 1873 


HENRY J. SEILER 
Caterer 


513 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Masonic Dinners 
and Spreads 


Over Forty Years of Service 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE 


ORIENTAL TEA CO. 


Importers, Jobbers 


Coffee Roasters, Fine Teas, Coffees 
and Coffee Making Apparatus 


Hot Coffee in Tanks 


87-89 Court Street Boston 


NEw ENGLAND CRAFTSMAN 


GINGER ALE 
Nobscot Ginger Ale 


MADE FROM 


Moisant Ozonized Water 


171 MILK ST. Tel. Main 4457 BOSTON 


ROBERT BURLEN 


Book and Pamphlet Binder and Paper Ruler 
156 Pearl Street Boston, Mass. 


ROBERT BURLEN & A. H. BURLEN 
Telephone, Main 3077 or 3078 


Telephone Back Bay 58155 


Special Commissioner 
Public Typewriting 


B. E. Braxton Employment Office 
First Class Help Furnished 
217 W. Canton Street, Boston, Mass. 


First Class Positions Waiting 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANTS 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


FACTS ABOUT 
FIGURES 


FIGURES 
ABOUT 
FACTS 
& 


D. B. LEWIS 
and COMPANY 
45 Milk Street Boston 
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Quality in Clothes 


Begins with the Uncut Cloth. We are large buyers of all Wool 
Fabrics. The men who plan our clothing are pastmasters of their craft. 
The men who make our clothing are picked men, set aside in separate 
sections of our own large sanitary shops,—the best makers of Men’s 
Clothing in America. 

For sixty-nine years we have built Quality Clothes, both for im- 
mediate wear and to order, for all occasions and seasons, for business 
and professional men, students and boys. 

A War Gift meansa practical gift. Our stock comprises hundreds 
of articles that are serviceable, practical and useful. 

Quality, Honest Prices prevail! in every department. 


Sole Boston agents for the famous Stetson special soft and stiff Hats 


MEN OF KEEN JUDGMENT, ‘‘OUR BEST 
ADVERTISERS’”’ 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 
400 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


WHERE MASONS FIND THE MOST CON- 
VENIENT PLACES TO STOP AT 


Special accommodations for banquets and social 
gatherings. Cuisine of exceptional excellence 


Hotel Touraine 


BOYLSTON and TREMONT STREETS 
Opposite Masonic Temple 


Parker House 


SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Young’s Hotel 


COURT STREET and COURT SQ. 


BOSTON 
J. R. WHIPPLE COMPANY 
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International Pocket Library 


INTERNATIONAL POCKET LIBRARY 


10z05%3'2" 


Do you know that the fashion in which books are issued in this country 
is quite different from that adopted abroad? In England and Ireland to 
a large extent, in France, Italy, Spain, Russia, and in Latin-America, the 
best books are issued in popular editions. Millions of books are sold in 
this form—the best new books and the best works of all kinds of stand- 
ard literature. Why? Because the bookbuyer abroad has learned to 
prefer good paper and print AT A LOW PRICE, to cheap make-up in a 


fancy binding. Think of it! 


You can buy the ordinary new book 


abroad for 25 to 50 cents, while in this country it costs from $1.00 to 


$2.00. 
price for costly bindings. 


In other words, you pay a tremendously disproportionate 


Books by Famous Authors-—-Kipling, 
Gorki, Tagore, Wilde, Blasco Ibanez, etc. 


THE INTERNATIONAL POCKET 
LIBRARY is bound in the best 
Continental style, with a heavy 
waterproof art cover, and gives you 
the benefit of an __ 
extremely low]: 
price. For $2.50] ° 
you can buy all 
TEN titles of the " 
first series off 
these really re-— oo 
markable books! In any other form 
they would cost you $10.00 to $15.00. 
Glance at the list of titles, note the 
Important introductions in many of 
the volumes, and remember that these 
are not cheap pamphlets or novelties, 
but a carefully edited library of good 
literature. 

They are complete books— 


They are a handy pocket size (actual size 
4'%x6), they are printed in a iarge, clear type 
on a good quality of book paper, and in every 
way are like an expensive book, except that they 
are bound in the Continental style (little known 
in this country) with a_ special flexible and 
water-proof art cover. ey are sewed, not 
wired, open easily, and the convenient size 
makes reading a pleasure. Decorated title- 
pages and illustrations in many of the volumes 
acd to thelr interest and value. You will be 
delighted with their appearance. 


ed. = 


If not ENTIRELY satisfactory, you can 
return the set within ten days and get your 
money back, 


TALES 


A SHROPSHIRE, LAD 
TWO WESSEX TALES 


THE LAST LION 
BY VIOLENCE 
GITANJALI 


| lire et ae ae ay | 


INTERNATIONAL POCKET LIBRARY 
Edited by Edmund R. Brown 
- First Series 
MADEMOISELLE FIFI and other stories 
buy de Maupassant 
Introduction by Joseph Conrad 


Rudyard Kipling 
Introduction by Wilson Follett 


THE GOLD-BUG and other stories 


Edgar Allan Poe 

A. E. Housman 
Preface by William Stanley Braithwaite 
Thomas Hardy 
Foreword by Conrad Aiken 


IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST OscarWilde 
MODERN RUSSIAN CLASSICS 


Stories by Andreyev, Gorki, Tchekov, 
ologub, and Artzibashev 
Introduction by Isaac Goldberg i 
Vicente Blasco Ibanez 
Foreword by Mariano Joaquin Lorente 
John Trevena 
Preface by Edward J. O'Brien 
Rabindranath Tagore 
Preface by William Butler Yeats 


New England Crafisman 
Masonic Temple, Boston 


Please send me the complete set of TEN books of 
the International Pocket Library I enclose $2.50 to 
pay for the entire set, postpaid. 


